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NUMMARY 



; To date, no study has been reported in the Vesearch 
literature that specifically analyzes the social inter- 
vention methods 'of Black,, .school-based social workers who 
work primarily with Black youngsters; In fact, very few 
empirical studies have been 'undertaken to- identify and 
examine the tasks arid strategies of social workers in - \ . ^ 
public school settings of any description. Moreover, 
'mo?t analyses of the relationship between the pub?.ic school 
system and the. Black community have^ not f ottised directly 
on the nature of social interventions, but indirectly on 
the achievements and aspirations of Black children. There- 
fore, the primary purpose of this .exploratory study by the 
Mental Health Research and Development Centfer of the Insti- 
tute'^has been to .deve^s/p-dlYla which will be, itnmedlate].y - 
useful in improving thk delivery of mental health services 
to Blacjc students'. . ^ 

It w^s an'ticipated that important insights would be^ 

gained into the professional practices of Black social ''• * 

•» * ' ' , ' 

workers in pre'dpminantly. Black public school, systems i-f data, 

were gathered from the social workers themselves . and sub?. _ 



IV . 

jected to ri'gorous analyses. With this objective, relevant ' 

. relationships between the characteristics of the social » 

workers iriterviewed and significant elements of their prac- . 

tice were closely examined. Thus the insights gained into 

the nature of Blaclc s^ocial interventions in tha public school 

^ system promise to be useful in such practical applications 
■ - ' , * >^ . 

as: the\ development of curricula for schools of social work; 

'th^ orientation of new, Black s*ocial workers to job, school, 

and communal ty expectations; and^ especially, the administra- 

.tion anii conduct of innovative social work practices in 

predominantly Black ^schools. \\ ' 

One hundred seventy eight Black social workers in seven 

Large urban school systems* were interviewed for this study. 

Responses to a detailed questionnaire were elicijted through 

personal interviews conducted -"by trained interv.iewers:^^ Rer 

spondents were questioned in two broad »areas: 1) thei-r-teic 

. ' / T ' " ■ ' ■ 

functional characteristics- (e.g. , work context, 'education, 

• ^ ' 1 ■ 

professional orientation, etc.), knd 2). their school social. 

work practices (types of tasks performed!^ frequency, etc.). 

'*Their responses constitute the data base, for the exploratory 

investigation presented in -this report. 

Briefly stated, the ^ajof findings o;J 

follows: \ ^ 



;f this study -stre as 



1) The va^st majority, of the respondents (82%) were 
female,. ha4' e'at^ed* MaSter of Social WorJc degrees 

. (731) , and were .highly exp,eriejice4 having had 
an average job tenure of 19 years. " 

2) Few of \ the. respondents (17%0 had undertaken 
field placements in school settings during 
their graduate .studies, and most (77V) had to 
learn the expectations of their', jobs 'on thei-r • 
own after being hir.ed to. work in public school 
systems. . > . 

3) Most respondents (801) reported having a h'igh 
degree of autonomy in, their Jobs, and two - 
thirds or, 64% expressed a high level of satisr 

« 

-faction with their work. 

4) The primary professional technique in this 
study involved, casework services to the indi- 
vidual child. - O 

5) '- The prjfmaxy treatment strategy used. in working 

with Black students was to provide personality . 
support. This fact suggests that one of the 
major, problems Black school social 'workers 
have been confronted with is poor self -poncept-- 
that is, law self-esteem and low self -worth- -on 
the part of Black students. There was little ^ 
evidence to suggest, that ttfe Black school so.ei'al 

'■' • ..6 ' 
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■ workers interviewed were actively working with 
aggressive, hostile, /or enraged Black youths i 

6) Situational factors^'-such"^- as number of schools 

/ \' ' 

served and caseload size--were observed to exert 

/ \ ' ' ' 

greater influeiice on treatment strategies, than" 

. ' ' / - . 1 ' 

. ^ ^attitudinal/theoretical. factors such as career- 

commitmeij/^ education, and * prof essiorial partici- 
pat:ioni 



7} The/respondents indicated thj|t their suggestions 
/t change were generally welcomed and accepted; 
howevisr, they Reported having little contact 
with executiVe-revel school /administrators. 
These two factors taken together suggest that 
respondents' potential foJ effecting change has 
been underutilized. 
At the end of ...Chapter, VI.,. rid'ne specific hypotheses 
based upon these. and related' fir/dings are presented for 



futu^re investigation. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Prx>blem Formulation . ' . ' 

Social workers play a unique and potentially significant 
role in the conduct- of urban, school systems. In general, 
the school social worker is responsible for 1) working with 
school administrators, 'p^arents, community agencies, students, 
teachers, and other school staff in the identification of 
financial, medical, nutritional, recreational, educational, 
.cultural, and social needs of children^'in' schools and 2) 
initiating cooperative planning for meeting these needs,. 
More specifically, school social workers deal with the social 
ills confronting students through 1) clinically-oriented 
activities; aimed at the problems of individual children and 
2) systemic activities aimed at a:ddressing broad social 
problems impacting on at-large student populations. 

Many of our larger urban school systems are becomiing - 
minority dominated, particularly by Blacks/ and the role of 
the school social worker fs 'also increasingly being filj.ed 
by minorities. At the same time,, these urban school systems 
>ave become singular manifefta'tions of institutional racism 
and class oppression arid, as such,^ cons^tute an increasingly 
complex environment in which to grow up. Black and minarily 

1 , 



2 



4 



school social workers therefore play, or should be playing, 
vitally significant roles in the cpntemporary, urban, public 
education process. 

The school learning experience prepares the minority • 
child for the world in wh|ch^:he or she currently lives and 
for the future. Minority school social workers, therefore, 
serve in one of the most significant of the community's 
institutions.^ -How the minbrity--specif ically Black--schopl^ 
social workers function and' what they do in the predominantly 
minority-populated, urban school systems has potential impli- 
cations for educational policymaking at all 'levels of govern^ 
ment as well as for the social work profession. Yet, very 
little is known of this important subject a^id few relevant 
empirical studies have been undertaken. 

Purpose of Study * * 

in light of the significance of Black schooj social 
workers in today's urban educational systems and the lack 
o,£ empirical studies of their activities and interactions, 
an' exploratory study of the subject was undertaken. This 
study was chosen with three basic purposes in .mind: . 1) to 
increase the generalyknowledge base, 2) to clarify concepts 
and 3) to outline a^reas for further research regarding *lhe 



role and practices of Black school social workers. 

/ 

/ 
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Objectives ' 

In keeping with the broad purposes outlined above, the 
^objectives o£ th.e study were: 

1) to idelitify the functional characteristics o£ 
Black school social workers; 

2) to examine basic methods and techniques used in 
diagnosing individual, family, organization and 
community problems and resources; 

3) to identify the theoretical frame of reference 
used by these practitioners by analyzing the , 
tasks and client orientation of Black school 
social workers; ^ ^ 

4) to analyze organisational and attitudinal \ 



variables which influence the ^treatment strat- 
c , egies of the social workers; and' 

50 to develop conclusions and hypotheses concerning 
the role and function of Black professionals 
the school setting. 
Literature^ Review " ' , 

There are few empirical studies o£ Black professiphal ' 
supportive -p^usonnel in the field of education and lio 
.studies specifically on the Biack school social worker, 
Most analyses of the relationship between the school s>|s- 
tem and the Black community place emphasis on th6 Black 



child's achievement and level, of aspiration. ' Although 
several articles haveu. been written on the significance 
of race_in social work practice, they tend to be con- 
cerned primarily with helping white workers relate to- 
Black clients (Fibusji, 1965; Gochros, 1966; Saunders;. 
19.69; and Reeves, 1971). Kliile this particular coJi- - 
cern has merit, the .Black social worker who wants in- 
forma-tion on^ mechanisms for developing meanincful 
relationshipSj'vith Black clients will fi-nd littl^ 
guidance in the current literature. Consequently, 
the "literatur^ that has been reviewed for _this expor- 
atory study fo'cuses on the following issues of concern 
to school sociil 



1 



work practice in general: 1)' the 



relative value pf pract-itioner orientation in helping 
Students, (clinical vs. social) and 2) the identifica- 
tiori of beh-avioral tasks aid techniques employed by 
school social workers.-" ' , \ - 

\ .Williams (1970) and' Gostin (196^) have examined 
the issues related to the :linical4s. -the social 



orientation W social worko 
and techniques that social 

working with their clients. 

\ 



Ts and the behavio:5al tasks 
workers have employed in 
Costin (1969) analyzed 



the professional tasks performed by school social ' 
•workers aijd determined the importance of thesl tasks 



for the attainment of social worJc" goals, vitKiii a school 
setting-/ Factor ao"aly.sis. was used to icTentffy cluster's 
of a'ct.iyii>ies i Th§ Costin -study suggests^ that ^thefe . 
are two distinct schools. of thought. , Acco-rding to this 
study, it 'can be argued from,. an historical perspective 
that the' target of intervention and' the techniques 
utilized' by social workers have changed- over time. 
During the early part of tljV twentieth century, school 
social* workers were primarily concerned "with social 
reform and focused their intervention strategies on 
.school*and neigliborhood 'conditions . After World War ' 
' 11, the emphasis -shifted to clinical concerns as there 
was a tindbncy- for school social workers to use inter- 

vention techniques that specifically permitted .them to 

i 

render psykblogical services to individual pupils or 

parents. * , , , - ^ " " 

klthoiigb theories of social Work practice assume j 

conflict between the relforma-tive and clinical orienta- 
■' J ' ' . , . 1 • ■ , 

-tionsi one itudy fails fq support 'such an assumption; 

i Speciflically-, Taber .and ,Vattano (1970), using a study 

1 sampleUf 821 practicing s.ocial workers, concluded 

1 (thtajiih the technique, of 'factor analysis) that the, 

assiimedl conflict was not borne d.ut by empirical study. 

1 ' - * 1 



■I 



t. 



a recent "study, Stuart (T570)' examined the judgments 

* ' - I • ; 

and values underlying school social work practice and found 

^ - ! . ' 

that the majoHty of the woirkers questioned believed^ that 



family experiences explained moire of the vairi^ince in school 
difficulties for students tEan school experienceV.' When 



, asked for their preference regarding intervention targets 



(students,- peers,-or parents), the maj/6rity 



of these schop^^ 



social workers indicated that they wanted tjo^ork with, the 



arents. 



The preference; of sehool .social, workers for working 
-With^individualiS (pfereijts ox studen;ts)- rather tharj.^ystem-^ 
wide structures ,sugges'ts' that* the c 



rdhical brieatation 



still- a very impoxtant frame ti£ reference iri^ their treatmenl* 

'• . I . ' 

strategies-. These social scientist 



size the strengths, rather than the ^[weaknesses of 
family. The dps ire bf school 'social workers- to 



s have tended jto emphar- 



pafents raises ^ome intefesting'=>pra 



^iii lighit of the^ fact 



that some soci 



:tical i'ssues--espsj<:ial4y. 
ai scientists such ks I 



BillingVley X19{^0) , Staples (1971)^1 
pointe'kly quest-^Loned .the conce^ptual 



the B 



work with 



ack 



anji Leaner | (1971)' 



that the talr'get; of intervention sholild 
Bar-atz ,and Bara^z <1£70) have .anal>^2:ed 
'tions of those i[ntervention prpgramjs i]i 



lave , 

j.bapis for suggestiig 
be Blaclc .p'arents/ 
the underlying, as sump 
the public schools 
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that tapitly label ^Black behavior as pathological. They 
have suggested ^ha.t a cultural difference model might serve 
as an alternative to the genetic inferiority and social 
pathology models. Utilizing a social sxstem_ frame of, ref- 
erence, .Bii?ingsley (1970) has demonstrated the virtue of a 
noncliniical approach to assisting the Black community- 
esp'ecialily the Black family --in developing the eductional 

pot'entiajls of Black children. 

i ■ t' . ' " 

Although school social workers prefer the individual 

caseworkl approach, it- is clear from a review of the liter- 



ature thftt there needs to tie a..red.efinitlon pf^the role and 

■ ■ ' ' - ' i \'/'- ' ' O*. 

function of these practitioners -in the school setting it- 



self, it is also clear that there is a need to experiment . 

wit i new methods of inte rvin'tion* Stuart (1970) emphasized 

■ ' I ' ■ • ' ■ 

that thei primary clients for the school social workers 

■ 1 I J ' ' ■ 

should b,e the teachers. If social workers were to work 

' i . ' ■ I . ' '. ' ' . ' 

directly with th& teachers, a larger number of students 

Wduld benefit from their services. There have been other 
authors- (Gottlieb and Gottlieb, 1971 ; - Vinter' and Sarri, 
^65) "who. Jiave also striss^d ^hat school social workers 
should attempt to modify organizational and administrative 
j|a1 terns witjiin.the school in order to overcome school-wide 
pal;terns oj- negative sanctjionlng, negative record-keeping, 
^n| uegati|e expectations jwith respect to . st.uderits from low- 
income,, fami.lies.l 
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Method * ^ 



Sampling Procedures , series o'£ personal inter- 
views were conducted wi-th Black school social workers . 
practicing; in relatively large,^ urban school systems ' 
with significant minority student populations • The^ 
school systems were further requir^ed to have at least 
twenty. Black schopl social workers and to he relatively 
close to Washington, D. C. Cities selected according to 
these criteria were Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago <r 'Detroit , 
Gary, Indianapolis, and New York. - 

The next methodological task to be, addressed was the 
development o£ a sampling frame. In this connection-, the 

following four potential sources of . infdrmation were ex- 

r ' ' f 
' ' I 

pldred: the National A.srsociation of Black Social Workers, 
the National Association of Social Wo'rkejrs, the National 
Council on Social Wor.k, and the National Education Association 
.it was found, however, that none of these organizations 
compiles data on membership by race. ^«Co|itacts with student 
social services, off i(:es iji each of the cjities .resulted in^ 
the successful identif imtion of Black sl:hool social workers 
and a comprehensive list for the seven cities waS: developed. 

School systems in the seven cities were contacted;, 
again, and all agreed to participate in the study. Letters' 
were then sent to 308 Black school social workers, explaining 
the purpose o£ the study, soliciting their participation. 



and requesting personal interviews. The dveralJ; responsie 
rate. Was 58 percent, The .distribution ;9f' participants 
interviewed was as follows : . 



City 


Number of Black.'^ ' 
School^" Social Workers 


Number 
'Interviewed 


Response 
Rat 6 


Atlanta 




20- ." 


' 711 




32* 

1 - 




7:51 


Chicago 


40 . 


2-3 


5o« 






71% 


Detroit ^ " 


■ 56 


4i 


Gary^ \ 


30- 


- 24 


■ ' £!d% ^ 


rndianai)olis 


22 


20 


, 90% 


New York 


100- 


26 ■ • 


26% 


TOTAL ^ 


• 308 


178- 


■ sn 



The-number of respondents (178) arid the mix of citips is 
felt to be more than adequate in view of the exploratory 
nature ^pf, the study. - * ■ 

Questionnaire Development s The instrument was designed 
to cojnpile information about the. respondents in two.funda* 
mental areas: 1) basic functional characteristics* and 2} ■ 
/ general methods alid specific techniques they employed in 

their jobs' as school social workers^ - ' 

The questionnaire collepted data on* the following ten - 
functional characteristics bf respondents, seeking content 
, information , as" indicated: ^ ' ^ / 
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General Characteristics : job, title, immediate/ 
> 

supervisor, city school system where employed, , 
etc. . - 

Demograph|ic Prof ire : age, sex^ inoome, years 
living in city where 'employed, etc. 
Professional Participation : * membership in pro- 
fessional-organizations, participation in con- 
ferences and ia- service training sessions, pro-\, 
fessionai journal articles read, etc. 
Education : de.grees held, fiejd of study, etc* 
Career Comml.tment : length of service, factors 
^influencing job selection,- satisfaction with job, 
etc. - 
Perceived Autonomy : ability to define responsi- 
bilities, have suggestions accepted, make^changes 
degree of job supervision, etc. 

Organizational Socialization : " initial job expec- 
^tatrons and how learned, Tiowj and what job changes 

have taken place, influence of other staff upon 
-performance of job, etc. 

Client Orientation : psychodynamic or social en- 
vironment orientation toward students, attitude 
regarding factors influencing student's behavior, 
etc. 



9) , Work ifoad : • number of schools served, number of 

- pupils served, size of caseload, educational level 

* , * » • 

of students served, etc. 

* • ' - - ' , 

10) Schpol Compatibility : office- space provided, 

<■ . " ^ . 

understanding of social work by those in work 

• _ - ' • ' ' ' '» ' » ^ 

• . . ' I, _•* • - ' ' 

environment, basic, function Iri school system, 'etc. 

The methods and techniques employed by the respondents 

in working with Black students were elicited through a~ ' 

series of closed and open-ended questions. The Black school 

•social worker.s were first asked to. rank Itlie frequency with ' 

which they performed certain tasks using a Likert-type scale 

The classification of tasks was mode:\-ed after Costin's 

(1969) study discussed above, and it coffered; the following 

four ai:ea,s of basic daily activities: 

1) . diagnostic tasks 

2) tasks related to working with children 

3) tasks related; to working with parents 

^ 4) tasks related to working with school personnel 

♦ 

Responses were. o(btairied for a total of 57 individual tasks. 

The final. segment of the 'questionnaire concerned strate 
gies for working with Black students. The respondents were_ 
asked to identify particular strategies or techniques that 
had proved successful .in worki-ng with Black students'/'. 
Attentioii was specifically directed at the problem of poor 
selfyconcept among:"^Black'-'st^ ^ - ^ - ^ . 



The questionnaire used in the study was prete.sted with* 
ten Black social workers ia the Washington, C , school 
system before the field interviews were conducted. 
^ Data Analysis Plan ; Responses to the 2bS-%em question- 
naire were edited, coded, keypunched and placed on magnetic- 
tape* Summary tables were "developed for each data item* 
Open-ended questions were examined, and a detelrmination.was 
made on the u|^fulness of each question. Major open-ended 
questions that related to treatment techniques resulting in 
broad ranges. of responses/were subjected" to content analysis 
by a professional panel for the purpose of developing a man- 
ageable number of meaningfCil resp^onser categories. 

Factor analysis was. used as a data reduction, technique • 

for developing a manageable number of tasks out of the 57 

.tas.ks to which the Black school s.ocial workers were asked 
* » ' 

to respond. Indexes, consisting of groups of relevant data 
items, were constructed for six of , the basic' functional 
characteristics of the respondents.; Individual questio'nnaire, 
items were used as measures, of two of the other characteris- 
tics. Employing these daJLa reduction techniques, the orig- 
inal 205 questionnaire items were reduced, to 14 respondent 
characteristics (independent variables) and to 23 treatment 
methods and tasks (depende'nt variables). To further facili- 
tate conceptual! zatio^n of the data, all of the variables 



were-'xiichotoniiz.ejd on a Vyes"/"no'' or a "hi"/"lo't basis, r 
Finally,, characteristic and method/ task variables were 
cross tabulated and ^measures of association were developed* 
Associational patterns between the variables were analyz^.d^ 
Datk Limitations . The study is exploratory in nature, 
with the purpose of developing a general knowledge base, 
examining relevant relationships^ and developing hypotheses 
for further research regarding sacial work practice by 
Black school social workers. To satisfy this bi^oad need, 
a large number of Black school social workers was surveyed. 
However, because the survey group constitutes neither a 
census nor a probability sample, caution must be* applleld ^ 
in -generalizing .from study results,- particularly where *he 
Qverall population of Black school social workers is iri^, '\ 
volved. ' * \ ' 

Other limitations on, use of the data result fpcqm the 

f - - . ' ^* ' . 

relatively low^tests of reliability (coefficient alpha) 

found for the functional characteristic indexes. While 

this does VLoi pre'sent a major problem^ in an exploratory 

Study, interpretation of -^the indexes should, again, be 

done with caution. A detailed discussion of these and 

other reliability and validity tests carried out on the 

data is contained in Appendix Ao ' ' . 



■ . ^ .J - 

* In oriier to f^ac.ilitate. presentation of the data, a 
a^etailed' discussion :o£ the methodo^og5^ and the analytical/ 
statistical techniques jused have beeii left out of the body 
of the report and placed in Appendix A. Chapter II, "Func- 
tidhaloGharacteristics of Black School Social Workers," and 
Chapter III, "Methods and Techniques," provide a basic pre- 
sentatipniof the results of the survey. Chapter IV, "Analy- 

.sis of Tasks and Client. Orientation of B.lack School Social 
Workers," and* Chkp^ter .V, "Variables Influencing Treatment ' 

-Strategics and Schdol Social Work Tasks," contain analyses 

of the data. The re;sults' of the factor analysis'' techniques 

\^ . ■ 

employed in the study are discussed, 'and the relationship 
betT^^n basic £uncj:ional characteristics of respondents 
and the methods and tasks utilized by, them are explored. 
Conclusions and recommeridations fpr further research are - 
presented .dn.-'Chaptei; VI , ^ ' 



II. FUNCTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF" 
" BLACK SCHOOL SOCIAL WOjlKERS 



The' focus of this chapter is' on the basic functional 
characteristics of the subjects studied. Specifically, the 
following -ba'sic .functional characteristics of the Black ^ 
school socia>i> workers are presented and discussed: general, 
characteristics"* demographic profile, professional partici- 
patron, education, career commitment, perceived autonomy, 
^organizational ro.ciaHzation, client orrentation, work load, 
and schooi compatibility, * ^ 

General Characteristics " . ^ 

The largest jtumber of subjects was employed by the 
Detroit public school system. As shown in Table 1, the 
number of subjects itf each of the other six cities is nearly 
equivalent. The largfe majority of the subjects (76%) held 
the, job title "School Social Worker." The small percentage 
of subjects (1%) having" the title "Social Worker/ Attendance 
Officer" suggests tha-t'thj historial attendance-officer role 
has be«n largely discarded, from the work-role of most school 
social workers* In Gontias:]t, the job titles of the immediat 
supervisors of respondents w^re mr^^'v^dixi^d.y ^^l\'^:x^g within 

'if 

15 ■ : 

* * ' ' 
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" Table I 
General Characteristics 

* " • ' . 

L^^ 

Nunber Percent 
of Cases ^ Distribution 

City School System where Employed ' ' ' , 

-1) DetKpit 41 23.0 

2) New York..; 26 14.6 

3) Baltimore * 24 ^ 13.5 

4) Gary 24 13.5 

5) Chicago... 23 l2.9 

6) -Atlanta... 20 11.2 

■7) Indianapolis 20 11 .2 

. ' . 178 . , 100. .a 

Job Titles o£ Respondents \ 

' 1) School Social Worker 136 76.4 

2) Community Agent . * 14 - , 7.9 

3) Social Work Supervisor..^ 6 3.4 

4) Teacher Social* Worker . . .\ . ; . 6 3.4 

5) Sociarl Work Consultant i 5 2.8 

6) Family Service Worker 4 . 2.2 

7) Regional Specialist 3 1.7 

. 8) Social Worker/Attendance Officer... . 2 1.1 

9) Psychiatric- Social Worker 1 0.6 

10) Pupil Personnel Worker -. - 1 . 0.6 

Title of Immediate Supervisor . - ^ • 

10' Consultant/Specialist/Coordinator.. 63 " 35.4. , 

2) Director ,1 '41 23.0 

3) Supervisor 38 21.3' . 

4) Superintendent....^ 23 12. '9 

5) Sc|aol Principal 11 ' 6 .2* 

6) ^Consultant § District Supervisor... 1 - 0.6 

177 . 100.0 
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such>major categories as "Consultant/Speclalist/Coordinator" 
(3.5%)-, "Director" (23%) * and' "Supervisor" (21%). For only a 
few subjects (6%) did the "School Principal" serve as immediate 
supervisor to the school social worker, I ' 

Demographic Profile ' . 

Consistent with the historical development of school 
social work, a large majority ^(.^21) of the 178 subjects, in 
this study were female; tReir mean age (42 years) was within 
the middle-age range; 'and- their income ($13,500) fell within 
the lower-middle- income range. On average', respondents had 
resided in "the urban, citie.s, of their .employment for 27 
years. . ' 

» . ' ' T — 

Professional Participation * ' . . 

This variable contained quantitative information to 
assess the subjects' level and mode of professional pairtici- 
pation. As shown in Table 2, a majority of the Black school 
social workers (66%) attended two or more .conferences in the 
past year. Seventy- fpur percent held membership in two or 
more professional organizations.- In-service sessions were 
-held in the work settings of nearly all (931) of these Black 
professionals. The average number of in-service training ,^ 
session's held was s.even and each re?pondent attended, on the 
average, five in-service training sessions. The group, indi- 
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'.I - ' Table 2 
Professional Participation 



Attended; two oi^ 
conferences in 
past lyear. . . 



or 



A member o£ two 
more iprbfessioiial 
organizaixons 



more 



In-service sessions 



held- .at work' in 
past year. . . 



the 



Number o£ in-service 
training sessions 
held at work. 



iVumber of diir service 
training sessions 
at- work attended. . . , 



Number of journdl 



articles read 



ia the 



past four. months. 

1 

MSW degree heldl 



w 



Number - 

Yes ' No 



.'Percent 
Yes No 



118- 60, 66. 31 33.7 



131 47 73.6 '26.4 



166r 12 93.3 6.7 



131 4.7 • 73.-6 26.4 



Mean 



-6.5 



5'*. -4 



3..3' 
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cated tha;t iii the past four months they had read aa average 



of three journal articles'. Table 2 indicate's that three-? . 

fouTths (74%) of the subjects-had earned Master of Social. 

. . • ' ■ % 

'Work (MSW) degrees. 

. - • I-* , • . 

Educati'Qji . . " , j 

Table 5 shows that all of the reispondents had be^h 

awarded a iBachelor-'s degree. ' The mean-year for receiving. 

- . -.V 

the degree was 1952 and 74% indicated an ,imdergraduate ^ 
major in the social sciences.^ 

A:s shown in Table -4 approximately eight out oi ten of 
the respondents (82%) had received a Master's degree. The- 
mean year for earning this degree was 1962--ten years from 
the mean year for earning the Bachelor's degree. Table 4! 
fufther indicates that slightly -more than haif (51,%) of 
th^ school social workers have pursued graduate study be- 
yond the Master^s level. A large majority (83%) revealed • 
that they had received their Master's degrees in the "soci,al 
work'* area and that "direct services" was the predominant 
^area of coTicehtration (?0%J. ' , 

Table 4 indicate^ that "field placement" was required 
i'h the Master's study programs for nine out, of ten of the 
respondents ^9.1%) . At- the'"same,.'time, only a small percent- 
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•Table 3' 



Undergr aduat e EdufcjSa t j 



Degrees -Head; ' I ^ 

Bachelor • s degree 

Year Bachelor's degi\ee received 




I I 



Educational Bields Studied 

Undergraduate Major': 

' 1) Spcial Sciences. . . ^ . . . . . 

2) Foreign liahguages.. 

- 3) Natural Sciences i . ........ 

4) Education, i . ; Tx' 

5) Business § .Public 'Adniinistrat|idn 

6) Applied Avtji 

7) Fine Arts. ..I 

8) Physical Ediuqa^Jion. 
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iNuinHer 
l Yesl Mo 

■ r-il 
lbs- 0 1. 

T 1 ^ 

i I 

\ 

* 5 

i 

Number 
|o£ leases 



Eeffcen;t ' 



I 

>yain 



lOjO.O; 0 -ilj 
i: . ' 1)952 

Percent 
Distf ibutio-n 



1-31 


73.6 


1 


3 


7.3 ' 


11 ■ 


6.2 




8 


4 . 5" 




6 


3.6 




3 " 


li7 




3... 


. - r.,7 . 




3 


' 1.7 




10.0.0 



1 ^ 



r 



i ! 



-Table 4 

Graduate/Professional feducktion 



Decrees 



1. 



^Year M»itet*2 degree recexved... 
Graduatt wr2 beyond Master's... 
Doctorate fdedree, • 



Master's Degree 



Discipline pfj 

1) Social ^jork. ........ • • • ? • 

2) Education* • • - • • • '^r ! ! ' 

3) Guidance 5 Counseling..... 

4) Psychplpgy . . . . • • • • • • • • • • 

5) Qther,../. 

'Xxtz of /Cqncentration Kithin 
Master; 5 1 Discipline ^ 

10 DirJctI Services • 

2) Administration.. 

Education.-. . i ' 



Number 

Yes No 

1 

146 32 

75 70 
2- 176 

Kusber 
of Cases 



121 
12 
7 

. 3 
- 2 
ITT 



Percent 

Yes . - No 



S2.0 
51.7 



18.0 
4$. 3' 



Mean 



1962 



Percent " 
Distribution 



S3. 4 
' 1.3 • 
4.8 
2.1 
1.4 
100.0 



I 



127 
11 . 

:3'' 

Number 
Yes No 



Special ^Requirements 
•ield^ Placet 

'^-^ > i 



Field' Placement Required 
in >jas'ter's Program 



lype^ of 



13 
Number 



-.90.0 
7. ,8 
. 2.1- 

Per<?ent 
Yei No 



90.9 h9.1 

Percent 
Distribution 



Agency(s) Where Field 



Placement Undertaken 

1-1. iledical/Health; Others. 
2) Family, Children's Ser- 



ViJ^es*'' Others., 

3) ScSoals. (Elementary, -Jr. 5 

. Is^. High, CoUegO-.- 

4) IpUblic Welfare, Family, 
jCli'ildren's Services 

SV Public welfare; Others 

.6)' Medical/Health; Family, 

Children's Services. • 

7) Medical/Health; Schools; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

8) ?SKly; 'ihiidrw^i'iirvic?^^^ 
Medical/Health; Corrections/ 
Criminal Justice...* •;• • 

9) Cbrrections/Cf iminal 
Justice; Others* ; • • • • 

l6) Fimily. Children ',r services. _^ ^ 

Schools * 

il) Publie Welfare; Schools.. 
r2) Corrections/Criminal Jus- 
' -chools; 

; Public 

Discipline of Pdst-Master' s Study 







* 








ti- 


20 


3 , 


ll 


17 


3 


22 


16 


5 . 


12 


0 


0 


10 


7 


.5 




6 


8 








9 




''8 


6 


4 


S 


5 


3 


\ 




3 


8' 


4 '^^^ 




0 



Healthr'Publi'c Welfare 



12. 



1) Social Work. 

2) 'Educaiion. 

3) Public Administration. 

4) Psychology. 



41 
25 
5 

.4 
' 5 



54 
33 



.7 

3 



* 



6.? 
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age (17t) did their field placement in! school settings 
(elementary, junior and senior high, and collegei^-^J^fi^o 
. major disciplines in "which thb school jsocial'.workers did .- 
their post-Master^ s study were social work and education. 
As presented in Table 4* the number .of professionals listing 
the disciplines "jsocial work" and "education" were 55 per- ' 
cent and 33 percent j respectively. | 



■ Career Commitment | 

The career commitment variable rjeflects length of 
employment in profession and position, job satisfaction, 
etc. Table 5 shows that the. mean length of time the reispon-' 
dents had been employed as social workers was 1? years. Ten" 
years was the mean time these professjionals had been worJcing 
in their current positions. It is further shown in Table 5 

that a high percentage of the school social workers (71%) 

1 - 

had prior occupations' at the professional level.' Three- 
fourths (74%) also reported that the irtajor factor iiTflu- 

' - 1 ■ • 

encing their entering the -field was th^ "nature of th:e 

work.'' - ' 1 

1 ^ > 

As indicated in Table 5, only a small number of school 
social workers (6%). stated that "prestige,^and financial 



Table S 
Career Commitment ' 



'Number 
Yes No 

Experience 

Trained as Social Worker../.... 1S2 25 
Years Employed as Social Worker 
Years in Present Job . .♦i*. 

Number ' 
of Cases 

Occupation or Prior Job 

1) Professional. . • ♦ . . 127 

2) Clericali. , '23 

3) Service Worker. • - 6^ 

4) Farm Wo;rker • ... ... 3 

5) Non-Farm Laborer. . . . . ... . ,3 

6) Manager/ Administrator 3 

-7) Sales.. ;.. . 2 

S) Operative..'.' 1 

9) Public Protection;..*....... 1' 

10) No Prior Job..' .......... 9 . 

, ' ^ ITS 

Factors Influencing Job Selections 

1) Nature of Work.. 131 

2) Individual § Environment*.. " 52 

3) Prestige/Financial Rewards. ^ 11 

4) Opportunity to Serve"/* 

Famidy Influence... 2 

IT? 

Number 
Yes No 

Job Satisfaction 

Satisfaction Derived from Job. . 114 59 

Plan ^to Continue in Present v 

. Occupation 126 38 

Number 
of .Cases 

Reasons -for Plans to Con- 
tinue or Not Continue 
in Pres.ent Occupation , 

* ' ■ ' 

1) satisfaction 81 

2) Need for Change 27- 

- 3) Salary . . , , ; 1^ 

4) Retirement 9 

5) Change in Status'. 6 

■5) Unsure...'.,...'..... /*. .. 6 

• ' . .. 

*Family/Teacher/Principal /Other 



Pertent ; 
Ves No Mean 



85.4 14.6 



18.7 
9.9 



Percent * 
Distribution 



7i.3 

It, 9. 
i- 3.4. 
' 1.7 

,1.7 

I//1 
0.j6 ' 

5h 



74U 

181:2 
6:2 

-J 

in 



i 



Percent 



re Yes . No ■ Unsure 



64.0 33.1 2.8 



70.8, 21.3 7.9 



Percent 
Distribution 



55. 9 
18.6 
6.9 
6.2 
4.1 
3.7 
100.0 
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rewards" served as factors influencing their job .selection. * 
More than half of these professionals (64%) indicated that 
they 'derived satisfaction from their jobs; A large number 
(71%) also revealed that they planned to continue working in 
their present occupations- Over half (50%) reported that 
the reason they planned to continue working in their ppsi-» 
tions was job "satisfaction," About one in five respon** ' 
jients (19%) cited the "need- for change" as- the primary^ 
xeason they 'did not plan to 'continue working in their present 
positj-ons: ■ . - , . 

- Perceived Autonomy / \ ^ 

The content information related to "perceived ^auton* 

omy" enables assessment of the. degree of self -directed 

independence as viewed by the^ school sociaL workers.. As 

Table' 6 indicates, a large num^ber experienced positive 

attitudes concerning the extent to which they were able 

to develop. their own area of responsibility. Foui;:* 

fifths of the respoijdents reported they could develop 

/their own area of responsibility to a "cons ide r able 

extent" or' "completely." In contrast, slightly^ m9re 

than half (54%) stated that they were able- to make changes 

in their work activities to a "considei^able extent" or 

' ' ' \ — • ' ' , 

"compietely.." A third (34%) chose a conditional response . 

for this category. : ^ * 
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; Table 6 
Percieived Autonomy+ 



Considerable - Very Not = 

Completely ' Extent Somewhat Little At,. .AlII 



Extent Able to 
Carve Own Area 
. of Responsibility 

Extent Able to 
Make Change in 
Work Activities 



24 

13.5 



11 
6.3 



118* 
66.3 



84 
■ 48.0 



30 — 
16 . 9 



60* 
34.3 



4 

2.2 . 



16 
9.1 



2 

t.l 



4 

2.3 



How Often Work 
Suggestions 
Accepted 

How Often Encour- 
aged to Make 
Suggestions. 



Degree of Super- 
vision on Job 



Nearly All 
The' Time 

4i 

23.% 



46 

2.5.. 8 



Too Much 
5 

3.0 



Rather 
•Often 

'50* 
28.1 



70* 
39.3 



Could Be 
■Improved 

' 50 
29.8 



Sometimes Rarely Never . 



68 

38.2 



.39 
2.1,. 9 



Adequate 

113* 
67.3 



16 
9.0 



20 

11.2 



2 

1.1 



2 

1.1 



+In the set of figures for each case, the first represents 
number, the second percentage. 

^Indicates category in which mean scale value of .the 
responsiss falls. ' , ■. , 
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Approximately half of the respondents (51*) reported that 
their suggestions were accepted "rather of ten" or "nearly ali 
the time." A significant percentage (38%), however, also selected 
'the conditional "sometimes" response .for this category. Two- 
thirds of tihe respondents (65%) reported they were frequently 
encouraged to malce work suggestions. As for job supervision, 
two- thirds "'\|!6 7%) indicated that it was "adequate." A small 
percentage (.31) stated; they had "too much" on-the-job super- 
vision. * ! 

Organizational Socializa^tion 

Since. the school social workers in this -study are 
functioning within a. dynamic organizational system, the de- . 
gree of their socialization into^ the orjganization of the 
school is an important variable. As shown in Table 7, * ' 

f 

nearly half of them^ (48%) stated that initial job expeptatiohs 
were "fairly well" known. A moderately high number of these 
professionals (34%) learned job expectations "on their own." 
For a majority of the school social workers (59%), assistance 
in learning job expectations was primarily obtained from ' 
their supervisors. Table 7 shows that "asking" and "reading" 
were the major m'eans employed to learn^job expectations.' ^ , 
Only a very few i hor^l, social workers (2%) who were p^covided 
"orientation" to learn the expectations of their jobs. 
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. Table 7 

Organizational Socialization Processes 
Related to Job Performance: 

Initial Job Expectations 



Very ' Fairly Not Very 'Not At ' 
Well , Well * Well ■ All Well 

* ' ' . - 

Extent Job -Expectations ^ 34 85* '-^ ..-43 16 ^ 

Initially Knovm. 19.1 . , 47.8, 24:. 2 9.0 

• . / Number ^ Percent 

of Cases Distribution 

How Job Expectations ~ ^ ~ . • 

Were Learned . . - ' ''"^ ' 

1) Self and Others. 76 ', 43.2 

2) On One's Own . . . ,. 60 34.1 

3) From Others 40 22 . 7 . ^' 

. . ' ' ' . ^ '■ lOOiO .■ ' . 

School 'Per sonne.l Assist- - - V^W - ^"^^ " 

ing in Learning Job - . • . ' - 

Expectations , • ' ■ - " 

1) "Supervisor 68 58.6 . , 

2) Senior Sotial Worker... i . . 21 18.1 i 

3) Go-worker...., '. 16 - 13.8 * ' ■ 

4>A11 . . '6 , 5.2 ^ 

5) Principal/Sect. /Teacher. . 4 -3.4 ■ ^ 

• 6) Other Pupil Pers* Worker. ' 1 - . 0.9 

TIE TOO" 

MetTibds Used to Learn Job 
Expectations ' 

10 Asking. 45 34.4 

2) Reading 30 -22.9 

3) Coord. /S*upv.~ Programs. .. . 23 17.6 . 

4) Previous Experience 20 15.3 

5) Confer with Superiors.... '5 3.8' 

6) , Requests and Reports ^ 5 3.8 

7) Orientation ' 3 2.3 

131 ■ 100.0 , . • 

" (»- 

+ . In the set of figures, for each case, the first represents 
number, the second percentage.. « ■ 

* Indicates category in which mean scale value of the responses 
fal|s. c " ' 
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Table 8 indicates that a large number (72%) reported 
important job changes. to have* occurred. ,A sizable* ma- 
jority (7d_%) agreed that the job changes were for the , 
better.\ Respondents indicated that "legal decrees" and 
"changes in, jqb definitions" were the^t^o major sourcps of 
job changes. Tabje 9 shows that high-level administrators-- 
such as the superintendent and director: of pupil personnel 
services- -exerted a major influence* on the school social 

c * i - 

worker performing his job. In contrast^ only a small percen- 
tage reported that other colleagues have great influence 
upon their own performance of work roles- 

Client Orient ation * \ 

Client orientation/ as a key variablev focuses on 

the intervention orientations of the Black sohool social 
.worker. In terms of tl\eir attitudes' toward psychodynamic 

concepts. Table 10 indicates that nearly half of the 
Black school social workers agreed with the' statement "ef- 
feet iye help to any client depends on understanding of un- 
conscious motivations" and "the highest goal vof social case- 
work is to free the client from inner conflict/'. A moderately 
high number also disagreed with the statements that attention 
should be- focused on analyzing and understanding the person- 
ality dynamics. of individuals (statements. 3 and . Table 
10 further shows a fairly high number of the respondents 



Table 8 



"V Organizational Socialization Proi^esses 
Related to .Job Performance: 
^ Changes in Job Performance'' 

' Number 

^ Yes No 

♦ 

Important Job 'Changes Have Occurred..:. 127 50 

Job Changes Were for the Better... ' 97 " 28 

^ • ^ Number * 
I ' * of Cases 
How § What Job Ch'anges Occurred 

1) Legal Decrees r . . . 36 

2) Changes in Job Definitions .34 

*^3) Staff-Faculty Changes^ In-" ' 

^ Service Training 4 24 

4) Decentralization.. ...I 18 

5) Better Staff Cooperation , » . 

," with Client , 11 

6) Woirk Conditions Improved.... 2 



Percent 
Yes No 



71.8 
77.6 



28.2 
22.4 



Percent 
Distribution 



28.8 
27.2 

19.2 
14.4 

8.8 

-1.-6 



Table 9 



Organizational Socialization Processes 
^ Related to Job Per for malice: ^ 

Influence of Other Staff Upon Performance of Job 

Very Great Great Some In- Little No In- 
Influence Influence fluence Influence f^Iuence 



School Board 


35- ■ 


46 


47* , 


38 . . 


• . 10 




19.9 


26.1 


26.7 


21.6 


5. 7 


Superinten- 


38 


68* 


40 . 


22 - 


9 


dent 


21.5 


38.4 ' 


22.6 . 


-12.4 


5.1 


Dir. of Pupil* 


36 


55 


39* 




14 


Personnel 


20.8 


31-. 8 


22.5 


16 . 8 


8.1 


Services 












Supervisor 


23 


59 


50*' 


35 


9 


.13.1 


33.5 


' 28.4 


19.9 


5.1 


Principal 


14 


.45 • 


68* 


37 


12 


8.0 • 


25.6 


38.6 


21.0 


6.8. 


Assistant 


' 1 


16 


46 < 


54* 


45 


•Principal 


0.6 


9.9 


28.4 


.33.3 


27.8 


Self and 


- 15. 


. 49 


64* . 


-42 


8 


Colleagues 


8.4 


.27.5 > 


36.0 

* 


23.6 


4. '5 



. In the set o.f^ figures for each* case, the first represen'ts' 
number, the- second percentage, 

*' Indicates category in which mean scale value of the responses 
falls. ' . ' ^ 
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-Table 10 

Client Orientation: .Attitudes Toward - ' 

Psychpdynamic-Mindednfess Concepts* 

# ' * * 

r Relatively 

^ . ; / Agree Neutral Disagree 

1) "Effective help to any client 86* 66 ' ' 24. ; 
'depends on understanding of 48.9 37.5 13.6 

unconscious motivations^ 

2) The highest goal of social • 84* 76 T ' , 15 . 
casework is to free the cli- 48.0 43.4 8.16 
ent from inner conflict 

=i - « , - *^ 

3) The large social problems of 40 79* 57 
today can- best be understood ^ 22.7 44.9 ^ 32.4 
when they are analyzed in • " / . 

terms of individual behavior 
dynamics - 

4) The reason the delinquency 32 73* 71 

* arid family breakdown are get- 18.2 41.5 ^ 40.3 

ting worse is that the known . J'' ' 

' treatment methods have never . ' ^ 

really been given a chance oh • ' - ^ 

a large scale 

5) The j)rime goal of social work 35 68 ' 73* 
'Seryice to the unwed mother is 19,9' 38*6' 41.5 

the discovery and resolution of . * ' 

her personality dynamics which . - ' . . 

* led her to become pregnant * . " 

6) Social workers can change so- 18 48 - 110* 
ciety only through the -medium 10..2 ^ 27.3 62.5 , 
of the feelings of the' indi- ' ' 

viduals and. grdups, -v/ho are - 
social work clients 



ERIC 



* In the set of "figures for each case, the first represents 
number, the second percentage. , 

* Indicates category in which mean scale value of responses 
falls. ' ' • . 
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Table 11 

Client! Orientation: ' Attitude's Toward 
Social. Environraent-Mindedness Concepts* i 



j " \ . Relatively J . 

Agree Neutral Disagree 

r) Some 'workers should spend more- . ,74* 69 33 . i 

time helping communities- to 42.6 39-2 \; ----~iB..:S^ i y 

accept the mentally ill rather t 

than working with patients to | 

adjust . .1, 

i 

2) Case-by-case treatment can 66 ' 66* * 44 ' 
n^ver make in -roads on soci:e- 37. S 37.5 25.0 

- ety's basic .problems 1 

3) The opportunity structure in 64 66* ' 4fl 
which people find themselves 36.8 37.9 2*5.3 

" is» the central condition de- -^-^^ 

termining their behavior ' ^ 

4) Social workers should be more 43 87* 46 

• ^ Concerned with the impact 6£ l4.4 ^ 49.4 26.2 

-^he environment on clients 
and less coricerned^ with per- 
sonality dynamics ' - , " , 

5) Socilal work has more interests 31 81* 64 
and Igoals in common with the 17.6 46.0 36.4 
public health field than/psy- 

chiatry - * - 

6) In combating juvenile delin- 13 ' 73 90* 
quericy,' -social workers should 7.4 41. '5 51.1 
work more with the neighbors, . 

and schools than with the ' ^ . : . 

delinquent and his parents 



In the set of figures for each^case, the first represents 
number. -the second percentage. 

* Indicates category in whicl) mean scale value of responses 
falls. 
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?3 

(40%) disagreed with the statement that known treatment 
methods have never been given. a chance on a large^ scale when 
applied to social problems such as delinquency and family 
breakdowns* In addition, tnere was only a small number (10%) 
agreeing with the statement that "social workers can change 
society only through the medium of the feelings of the ^ 
Individuals and groups who are social work clients.'' 

^ " For the social environmeht-mindedness concepts.. Table 
11 sh9ws a fairly high number of the- school social workers 
selected the "relatively, neutra^" scal5N4;,o. respond to fill- 
six social environment-minded items/ At the same time,. a 
rather higH number of . respondents agreed with statements 1,, 
2, and 3,. which emphasize* environmental effects rather than 
clinical treatment. When respdnse-s on both the psychodynamic 
mindedness and 'social'^environment-mindedness concepts are 
compared, it is cleai that these responses are not consistent 
with the subjects' attraction far providing clinical treat- 

ment to the individual and working in the community to bring* 

*/ ' ' > . • - 

about environmental changes,; - ' - 

- Table 12 indicates, that th^- factor "parents creating 

positive attitude; toward school^'' was the possible cause of 

successful student .school b'ehavior predominantly identified. 

The "family experiences" factor was also selected as being 

46 ' ■. ■ 



Tai)le 12 

Client; Orientation: A'ttitudes Toward 
Factors Influencing Student Success 



Respondents were asked to identify causes o£ successful stu- ' 
dent. school behavior from the following, list of factors, or 
combinations of these factors: 

ta) Intrinsic reward of learning ' 

(b) Pa^rents creating positive attijtude toward school 

(c) Teachers skillful in classroom social behavior 
management 

(d) Teachers skilled in presenting miaterials 




Factor Mentioned Singly or in Combinattion 



Process Influencing 
'Student Success ' 

Rewarding. • . • • . • . . . 
Parents ............... 

Discipline. . * , .1 

Teaching. ! . 

Discipline/Parents. . . 
. Teaching/Patents 

< DiscipIine/^Learning* / 
^ TeachingV Learning 

Parents/Learning. .... 

All......; . 

Total Responses 



(a) (b) : 

Rewarding Parents 



Dis'cipline Teaching 



5 

^5 
■ 1 
30 

8 



13 
31 
16 



6 





30 








8- 








ft 


30 ^- ^ 


■ 8 


43 


43 


- £3 « 


43' 


105 


141 


82 


54 



r 



lie 



i1 



' • Table 13 | ; 

Client Orientation: Attitudes Toward j 

Factors' Influencing Student Difficulties ' 

Respondents were asked to identify causes of academic and ; 

behavioral difficulties for students from the following list 

of factors, or combinations of these factors: i 

(a) >6enetic and health factors 

(bO Family experiences. ' . ' 

(c) P^er experiences # 

(d) . Experiences In school ' 



Factor Mentioned Singly or in Combination 



Area of Student (a) (b) / (c) (d> 

Difficulty ' Health ' Fami^ Peers School 

Health. 2 - " , 

Family. ............ . 5 -14' 

-Peers...*' r. . 'I '21 1 

Schools. . ."9... 1 25 1-5 

Peers/Family. . i . . . 6 - • 

School /Family-. 12 

Peers/Health - " * 6 - - 

School/Health . - 

Family/Health - - 6 12 

All. . . 84 84 ■ 84 84 

^ — — — . — 

Total Responses 111 162 92 . 101 



the major cause of academic and behavioyal difficulties for 
students (see Table 13).. School social workers^preferred 
the "parents" to 'be the target of 'intervention for helping 
to solve the .problems of their students. Significantly, 
"teachers" and "peers" were not frequently selected as 
targets of intervention. Although, the respondents selected 
the parental factor as having a strong influence on the 
child's school behavior, they nevertheless worked directly 
with the children exclusive of their families • . 

Work Load . ' 

slightly more than half of t-he school social workers 
(52%) did "not consider their caseload too large ♦ The meah 
number of cases was 66; the average number of schools 
served was generally large, having a mean nuniber be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 pupils. Approximately 70 percent of 
the school social workers served pupils at the elementary 
school level. More- than a tenth (;i4%) served pupils at the. 
senior high school level; l;ess than a tenth, the junior high 
school' level; about three percent served both elementary, and 
junior high schools; about two percent served pupils at all 
levels; about one percent, preschool children; and only one 
respondent (0.6%) served both preschool and elementary 
school children. , - ' . • . 



School. Gompatibility ' ' 

The school compatibility variable has both a structural 

and a perceptual component. The structural component is 

concerned with determining whether *he school social workers 

have adequate physical facilities to aid in rendering 

of services to students. The perceptual component is con- 

cerned with determining the perceptions of the school social 

workers and how their co-workers view them and their roles. 

Table 14 shows that four-fifths of the respondents (82%) 

reported having office space in the schools t^^seryed* 

A high proportion (63%) reported sharing an office with 

Other school personnel. The majority of schoO'l social 

<■ " , . , .„ 

wo'rkers who shared an office also reported that this a'rrange- 

ment interfered with tlieir effectiveness. Four-fiftHs! of 

the social workers questioned (82%) indicated'.-that "lack-of 

privacy" was the major reason for this impaired effective- 

ness* ' ^ 

Table IS shows that .most of the school personne,l listed 

had a fairly good understanding of the role arid fuiictibn of 
the school social worker • The ''psychologists"\were fated 
especially high in their ,understanding of tlie work-role of 
school social workers. The school so.cial workers also gave 
high positive ratings to school "principals" for their 
knowledge of the problems social workers experie.nced. In 
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Table 14 



School Compatibility: 
Structural Component 

Office. Space 



1^ 



Number Percent 
of Gases Distribution 

,'Yes No Yes No ' 



Of f ice, at Schpol , / 145 31 81. 5 17.4 

Share 'Office with Other Personnel. . 92 52 63*4 35*9 
Sharing Office Interferes ' " 

with Effectiveness ..... 57 34 \6,2.0 37.0 

Number Percent 
of Cases • Distribution 
Why Sharing Inter^feres . . 

with Effectiveness: ^ 

1) Lack-'bf Privacy 49 81.7 

2) inaSiequate Facilities 7 11.7 • 

3) Lack of Space.' v.... 4 6.7 ' 
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^ Table IS ' 










Schopl| Corapatifiility 
, . . Perceptual Component : 








Understajiding o£ Social Work by 


Those 


in T^ork Environment 




Extremely 
l^ell 


Quite 
Well 


Rather 
Well 


Not Too 
Well 


Not At 
All' Well 


What School Social 1 
Work Really Entails 


t 

• 








■ 


1.) Psychologists i 


7^ 

43.2. 


64*' 
37.9 


24 

'-■1:4 . 2 


6 

3.5 . 


2 

- 1.2:. 


2) Principalis 


37 

21.3 


69* 
39.7 


49 

28.2 • 


18 

10. 3 


. 0.6 

> 


3) Attendance 
Officers 


23 

17.8 ■ 


|8.* 
37.2 


41 

' 31.8 


16 

12i4 


1 

0^.8 


4) Counselors 


29 

18.8 


50* 
32.5 


'53 
34.4 


lar » 

11;. 7 


. 4 
2.6 ' 


^ Nurses 


30 

19. 6 


51 . 
33.3 


40* ^ 
- 26.1 


-.28 

-18.4' ' 


• '4 ■ ; 

. . 2.6 


6) Assistant* ^ 
Principal* " 


16 
■ 10 . 8 


58 

39.2 


51* 
34.4 


18 

12'..2 


5 

3.4 . 


7) Parents 


■ 15 

8.5 ' 


4^^ 
. 24.4 


72* 
40.9 


3,9 . , 
22". 2 


7 

4.0 


¥) Teachers 


■ 8 
4.6 


50 

29.1, 


» 

63* 
36.6 


48' • 
28.0 


" ; 3 

Iv 7 


9) Students 


8 

■'4.6 


34 
,19.9 


"63* 
36.6 ■ 


58 

33.7 


9 

5.2. -y 




, . ' Very j 
Well 


Fairly 
Well 


Not Very Not At 
' \Well All Well 


How Well Superiors 
Know Problems'* 


■ 71 
39.9 


69* 
38.8 


31 

1-7.4 




7 

3.9 



+ In the set of figures for each case, the_ first represents 
number i the , second, percentage; 

^ Indicates .category in which mean scale value of the responses 
falls.' . . . ' 
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contrast, '^teachers" and "parents*' received the, second and 
third lowest ratings. "Students*' were rated the lowest in 
•Understanding" of school social- workers' roles and problems. 
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III. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

This chapter focus^^s on broad cliagnostic tasks, 
including those related to working with children, families, 
and school personnel.. Strategies for working with Black 
students and the* identification and treatment of Black 
students with poor- selj-concept are also discussed* The 
investigators were particularly interested in seeing 
whether Black school social workers had ^<JVeloped, or were 
developing, new intervention tasks and strategies to serve 
Black students more meaningfully. Hence, the participants 
were asked to identify the tasks and strategies they used 
in- working ^th Black youngsters. These tasks and strat- 
egies were them* conceptualized as dependent variables. 

Diagnostic Tasks 

. Participating school sdcial workers reported spending 
the greatest part of their time (see Table 16) on diagnos- 
tic tasks that generally involve "distinguishing Between 
.normal^ and problem behavior in a child" and "recognizing sp 
4:ific- social and educational factors which limit a pupil's 

41 . . 

54- ■■■ • ' .. 
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Table 16 

. .Basic Daily Activities 
Frequency of Diagnostic Tasks'^ 



Diag*.ostic Tasks 



c 

CO 

C- 
O 



s 



o 



o 
U 3: 
O cJ 



o 

o 

o 



o 

♦J ; 

O I 

C5 

to > 

to 0) * 
to S : 



Distinguish between normal and 
problem behavior in a child* 

As.sess^ the child's functioning 
in relation to his neighbor- 
hood patterns and other cul- 
tural influences. 

Obtain psychiatric, psycho- 
logical ^ or social casework 
consultations wben problems 
in diagnosis ' occur . 

Obtain from parents^ informa- 
tion about the family's func^ 
tidhing.. * ' ^\ 

** • 

Obtain from parents^ informa- 
tion an the child's behavior- 
at home and his previous ■ • 
development and experiences. 

Recogni-ze ^p^cific social and 



87 

52.1 



33*' 
19.8 



12 



21 



7.2 12.6! 



69 ! 31* 20 i22 



' 41.31 18.6 



38. 18 ' 
22.7' 10.8 



11.9! 



.24* 



.13 - 1 " 
7.8 0.6 

24 1 
13.2:14.4 0.6 



! 



51 34" 



14.4 -30.5 20.4 '1.2 



73 29* ' 20 30 10 



'43. .5 17.3 



73 * 34' 



11.8 17.8 6;0 3.6 



23 -21 



14. 



■42. 9 20. oi 13.5 12.4 8.2 3.0 



96 33* ' 16 



17 



educational, factors which limit 56.7 19.51 9.5 10.1 3.0 1.2 
a pupil's progress. 



■t - 

ODtain information from other 
agencies that have Jiad experi- 
ence with the child' and/or his 
family. ' 



50 .35 ,25* 39 16 2 
29.9 21.01.15.0 23.3 9.^ 1.2 



* Mean scale value of the responses. 

+ . Ih the set of figures for each case, the first- represents 
number, -i.h^ second percentage.'' 



progress. At the samS'time, school social workers reporte4 
■spending less time on diagnostic tasks that pertain to 
•^obtaining psychiatric, psychological, o^r social casework 
.consultations wRen problems, in diagnosis occur" and "obtain- 
ing information- fromiother agencies thafh'aVe had .experience 
with the child and/.or his family." ' ' . . ' 

%■ 

» 

Tas^ks Related to "Working with Children 

Ap s'hown in Table 17, about half the orespondents re- 
ported that they were constantly helping the child 1) 



-control or express his feelings appropriately; 2) develop 
nerw attitudes or modify old. ones-; and .3) understand the 
ways in which a child* s emotional or social problems may' 
affect his academic performance. In contrast, about 60 
percent of the respondents did not devote more than a few 
occasions per month to task^ that focus on: utilizing a wide 
range of activity programs through which pupils can experience 
and identify new skills in grou^ interaction, working with 
groups of children, using the group process. Nearly half 
the respiQndents spent less than a few occasions each month 
facilitating services, and activities that help to develop 
skills which will improve the family* s influence with the 
child. The data show that, for a given month, about 40 
percent of the respondents spent only a few moments '^ach 
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Table 17 

/Basic Daily. Activities: Frequency of. 
Taslcs Related to Working with Children 



• 

* ' * " t - 

Tasks 


Almost f 
Constantly • 


M 

O 

H 

r-i 

MM 

-U €> 

o o - 

>» 

o 

Vi M 


« 

r. 


- 

M 

O 

BJS - 
•*« 

H C 
-ts. It 


Less Than a 
Few Tiacs' a 
Month 


Never « * 


: T - 

Kork. iiith^.ah individual child 
in a casework' relationship. 


60 

36.4 


.35* 
21.2 


-33 
20.0 


20 

12.1 


13 
7.9 


! 4 
2.4 


Kork with ffirouDS of' children, 
using the group process. 


20 

n.o 


21 

12.6 


18.0 


17.4 


54 

32.3 


13 
7.7 


Help the cl^.ild^ gain insight 
into his 'esotional probless. 


66 

39.1 


.31 
18. 3 


^2* 
13.0 


' 16 
9. S 


23 

1,3.6 


11 

6.5 ^ • 


Help hi» identify the con- . 
flicts and behavior which 
interferes with constructive' 
interaction with others 


73 

43.2 


32* 
18.9 


23 

13.7 


21 

12.4 


12 
7.1 


8 

4.7 

« 


•VHelp the" child d^olop his * 
/ personal y education goals 
^ or values. . » 


49.4 


26* 

15,3 


25 

•14.7 


17 

10;0 


11 

. 6.5 

1 


7 ^ 
4.1 


Help the chi^d control or 
-express his feelings appro- 
priately. . ^ ♦ 


46.9 


37* 
23.1 


13 
8.1 


19 

11.9 


XL 

7.5 


2.5 • ' 


Utilize individual and/or * 
group .discussion to develop 
individual- understanding and 
the growth of a positive self- 
concept. 


52 

^1 ■ u 


29 

17.3 


28*' 
16.7 


32 

19.0 


•22 


5 

J. u 


Offer the child opportunities 
to talk out' conflicting feel* " 
ings and*goals in order to 
establish priorities* 


80 

47.6 


31* 
18.5 


23 

13.7 


15 
8.9 


15 
8.9 


4 

2.4 


Facilitate -services and activi- 
ties that help to develop skills 
which jwill ijiprove the faxiily's 
influence with the child# 


38 ' 
22.9 


26 

15.7 


21* 
12.7 


51 

30.7 


9 J 

14. S 


0 

3.5 


Utilize a wide range o£ activi- , 
ty prograas through which pupils 
can experience and identify new 
skills in group interaction. 


23 

14.3 


^23 
14.3 


20 

12.4' 


27* 
16.8 


57 

35.4 


11 
6.J 


Help the child develop new 
attitudes or aodify old ones. 


84 

49.7 


31* 
18.3 
/ 


17 

10.0 


18 

10.7 


15 
8.9 


4 

2.4 


Interpret to;-the child reasons 
for his behavior and his rela- 
tionship to others. 


58 

35.6 


43* 

26.4 

s 


16 
9.8 


18 

11.0 


13.5* 


6^ 
3.7 


Help thp child understand his 
abilitie5. 


82 

49.1 


28* 
16.8 


13 
7.8 


19 

11.4 


19 

11.4 


6 

3.6 


interpret to the child' the na- 
ture of his parents' authority 
over hia. 

Help the child understand his 
relationships to important , 
adults in his life. 


43 
26.4 

64 

38.6 


43 

20.9 

34* 

20.5 
/ 


20* 
12.3 

25 

15.1 


18 

11.0 
20 

12.0 


37 
22.7 

15 • 
9.0 


11 ' . 
6.7 

8 

4.8 


Clarify the school's social 
and acadeaic expectations- and 
regulations^ with the child.' 


52 

31.8 


42 

25.6 


20* 
12.2 


23 
14.0 


22 

13.4 


5 

3.0 , 


Interpret to the child the na- 
ture of the school's authority 
over hia. 


43 

25.7 


33 
19.7 


26* 
15.6 


24 

14.4 


31 

18.6 


10 
6.0 


Comiunicate to the child the 
iaproveaent which can be 
expected in hiaself and/or 
faaily. 


63 
38.2 


30* 

18.2 

f 


2^ 

13.9 ■ 


27 

16.4 

! 


16 

' 9.7 

.1 


6 

3.6 


Explain the ways in which 
child's eaotidnal or social 
probleas aay affec^ his 

acadenic perforaance. 


85 

50.8 


29* 
17.4 


19 
11.4 

t 

' 1 


23 ' 
13.8 


4.8^ 


3 

1.8 



In the set of figures for each case, the first represents number, the 
second percentage. * ^ 



*Indicat6s category .in which aean scale value of the responses falls. 
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month interpreting to the chiia the natur.e of his parents' 
'authority over him. However, -the frequency with which' they" 
interpreted to .the child, the nature _pf the school's author- 
ity over him varied 'among those studied. In addition, about 
a third of the respondents revekled that they ^spent dnly a 
few occasions p,^ month utilizing individual and/or group 
discussion to develop individual understanding and the growth 
of a positive' self-concept. 

Tasks Related to Workdng with Fami-lies 

As shown in Table 18, well over h*lf, of the school social 
workers reported that when working vith families, the tasks 
most^ frequently performed involve clarifying the nature of 
the child^s problems, making suggestions as to how parents 
can improve relations with their child^'s teacher '.and with 
his school, and clarifying the,« school *s- social and academic" 
expectations and regulations. In addition, helping the par- 
ents see how tliey contribute to their child *s problems, en- 
couraging the children and families to ask for and make u$e 
of community supplementary or enabling services, and helping 
parents develop realistic perceptipns of their child* s aca- 

''demic potential, performance, limitations, and his future 

'' * * 

prospects were also reported, as indicated in Table 18. 
These tasks were performed several times a week, if not 
almost constantly. At the same^ time, school social 



Table 18 

Bt»ic Daily Activities: Frequehcv of 
Tasks Kelaced to Korkinf With Ftaiiies* 



Tasks 



4-1 « 

'A ^ 
O 

m e 

^ o 



9X 
«l o 




Mtk'e regular visits to parents 
to Baintain a liaison between 
hose and school in order to 
reinforce parents* interest " 
and concern for their child's 
school life. ' 

Plan or conduct educational 
aieetinfs with groups of parents* 
to increase their knoi^Iedge^ 
about their cffildreh's devel- 
dp«cnt,* their role as parents/ ^ 
and so on. 

Clarify with the parents the 
nature of^the child's problerfs. 

Help parents see. how they con- 
tribute to their* child*s prob- 
leas (for exaapli, through -their 
own aarital problems, poor home 
conditions,, or by their particu- 
lar Methods of cJ^il^ care). 

Facilitate services and activi- 
ties -.that help to adifify the 
partnts* attitudes, their un- 
derstanding and acceptance of 
their children and the- school,. 

Help parents develop realistic 
perceptions of their child's 
academic potential and' perfor- 
mance^ his lifflitationSf- and his 
future. 

Interpret to parents who are 
ignoring school regulations 
the nature of the school's 
authority and its expectations. 

Clarify with the parents the. 
school's social: and acadeaiic 
expectations and regulations. 

Make suggestions as to how the 
|>arents can improve their re- ' 
lations with their child's 
teacher and with his school. 

Encourage children and families 
to ask for and make maximum use 
of community "supplcn^entary" or 
"enabling" services. 

Check on attendance by making 
home visits in cases of pro- 
longed or unexplained absences. 

Identify ahd-point out to" ap- 
propriate individuals aiid 
groups-the relative ^effective- 
ness of new approaches chosen. 

Xork with groups of parents to 
organire and channel thtif con- 
cerns about the problems of their 
school system^ 



42 
25.1 



t 

4.9 



20.3 



2 

1.2 



67 
39.9 

54 

32.1 



30 

29.6 



49 
9.9- 



41 

24.3 



39* 

23.3 

38 

22.6 



32 

Id. 9 



37 

22.6 



u 


33 


34.6 

f 


21.2 


57 


40* 



27 ,22* 



11 
6.7 



1 

12,5 

16* 
9.5 



22* 
13»0 



15*' 
9.1- 



16.0 



34.5 24*2 



13.0 



18* 

11'. S 



35* 
21.3 



21 

:12;5 

38 . 
22.6 



35 

19.5 



39* 
23.8 



.3 



15 
-8: 

20 
12. 



2S 
16. 



19 
11. 



19 

11.6 



5 

3.0 

2 

1.2 



4 

2. -4 



5 

3.0 



I 
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26 -22 I 3 

16.7 J 14.1 ; 1.9 



28 I 28 f 10 ! Z 
17.0 I 17.0 ; 6.1 I 1.2 
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''30* 



J 28 



12 



,36.1 .'17.8 19.5 ;i6.6 : 7.0 \ 3.0 



1 45 . 20 :i3* j 32 41 15 
i 27.1 12.0 i 7.9 I 19.3^ 24.7 9.0 



^ 29 15 25* 45 -45 3 
17.4 9.0 15.0 26.9 26.9 4.S 



. ' 10*- 
i 6.2 



9 

5.6 



11 
6.S 



23.0, 



'77 
47.3 



17 

10.6 



'in the set ot tigures ror each case, the iirsz represents number, the- 

seconc. percentage. 
^Indicates ca.tegory in which niean sckie value of the responses fal^s. 
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-workers Revealed that iittie of the'a;r time was spent on . 
planning or conducting educational meetings with groups 
of pp.rents for the purpose of increasing their knowledge . 
about their children's development, their role parents^ 

etc. In addition,^well over half the school social workers 

'* ' ' _ . * 

indicated that they only occasionally devoted time to identi- 

fying, and pointing* out to appropriate individuals and group^ 

the relaf iv^e effectiveness o£ new approaches chosen^ Over 80 

%percent .indic$t:ted that they spent only a few m^oments each^ ^ 

. moxith^working yith groups of parents to organize and channel 

their . concerj^ about the problems of their school system, 

and over half spent no more tHan a few moments eacli month 

checking on attendance by making home visits in cases of 

prolonged or unexplained- absences; 

Tasks Related to Working with School Personnel 

Table 19 indicates that when working with other school 

personnel, the predominant tasks of the school social workers 

related to their involving the principal - in plans cohce-rning 

'-' * 'i 

a case and .suggesting way? he may help deal with the problem. 

About a third of. the respondents did this nearly consiantly 

and another fourth did *so sevipral times a week. , About half 

the respondents further reported that on several * occasions a 

'60 ■ / 
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Tabu 19 

« Basic Dally- Activi'tias: ^ 

Tasbs Related to Working with School Personnel 
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H Describe to othur special service 
personnel the raiiga of services 
'the social worker is able to pro- 
vide. , ' 


40 

23.2 


22 
12.8 


21* 

12.2 


56 ' 
32.6 


27 

1S.7 


} 3.5 

i 

\ ' 




Involve the principal in plans 
'concerning a case and suggest 
wa/s he aay help deal with the 
.problea. 


52 

30.2 


43 

25.0 


26* 
15.1 


31 

18.0 


{18 
10.5 

! 
1 


1 2 

: 1-2 


• 


^ Work with school ad«inistrators, 
individually or in groups, to 
exi«ine the syaptoac and deter- • 
sine the causes of problems^ in 
the school system. 


23 

13.6 

* 


21 

i2.4 


1^ 

11.2 


40* 

23.7 


53 

31V4 


113 
7.7 




Consult with other special service 
personnel to develop and coordi- * 
* nate an overall treatment approach 
for the child.' 


34 

20.3 
/ 


30 

18.0 


3"o* 
18.0 


45 

26.9 


26 

15.6 


2 

1.2 




Acc^uaint teachers with coMuni'ty 
services. 


20 

11*S 


17 


22 

13. a 


47* 

27.8 


54 

3?.d' 


9 ' 
5.3 




Help the teacher recognize possi- 
ble differences in the values of 
the child and teacher. 


45 

26.8 


33 

19.6 


25* * 
14.9 


34 

20.2 


25 

14.9 


6 . 
3.6 




Help the teacher discover Ithe child's 
resources for achieving success 1 


47 

28.0 


32 

.15.0 


23* 
13.7 


43 

25.6 


19 

11.3 


4 

2.4 




.. Discuss with the teacher the na- 
ture of her interactions with 
r the child. 


51 

30.4 


36 

21.4 


24* 

14.3, 


34 

20.2 


18 

10.7 


5 ' 
3.0 




r ■ 

' Refer teachers with problens. 


5 

3..,2 


1 

0.6 


d 

7 

4.3 


16 
9.9 


104 
64.6' 


28 

17.4 




Assessment of school program's 
strengths and problems as these 
relate to needs of children in 
a {^articular situation. ' 


45 

26.7 


23 

13.7 


24* ^ 
14.3 


46 

27.4 


26 

15.5 


4 

2.4 




Select and periodically revise 

the plan for service and<^.its 

goals. ' ' ^ I 

» * f 1 


31 

18.5 


13 

7.7 


12 
7.1 


57* 
33.9 


51 
30.4 


f 
4 

2.4 




Consult with school administra- 
tor in the formation of admin- j 
istrative policy which directly 
affects the^ welfare of pupils* 


28 

16.2 


14 
8.1 


22 

12.7 


40* 
23.1 


56 

32.4 


13 
7.5 




-Participates- on school commit- 
tees to improve effectiveness 
of all the special services* 


17 

10.3 


8 

4.8 


13 


47* 
28.5 


70 

42.4 


10 
6.1 




Assist in in-service training " 
, of teachers or admfnistrators. 


4 

2.4* 


, 3 
1.8 


13 
7.8 


29 

17,4 


105* 
62.8 


13 * 
7.8 


I 


Encpurage administrators to 
develop cooperative working 
relationships with community 
agencies i 


29 

17.5 


7 

4.2 


16 
9.6 


31* 
18.7 


72 

43.4 

1 
j 


11 
6.6 




Help to bring, about new outside* t 
of- school programs through Work i 
with part-time employees or^ ^ 
other interested persons. i 


12 
7.3 


5 

3.0 


6 

3.7 


30* 

18.-3 


! 

50.7 J 


28 

J7.1 * 




Work with community agencies, ! 
individuals in identification 
and coordination of unmet needs 


34 

20.2 


13 
7.8 


18 

10.7 


34* 
20.2 


63 i 
37.5 . 


6 

3.6 



of the, coMRunity. 



Jn the set o£ figures for each case, the^irst 
sccohd percentage. 
^Indicates category in which mean scale value, of 
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represents number, the 
the responses falls. 
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.week> time wa^§ spent on tasks such as discussing wit|i the 
teacher the nature^ o£ her interactions with the child/ 
helping the teacher discover the child.'s resources for 
achieving/'success/ and helping the teacher recognize possi- 
ble differences in the values of the child and teacher, 
Jn. contrast, - over 70 percent of the school sotial 

workers revealed that neatly none of their time was devoted * 

' ' . . . 

to referring teachers with problems. Over' 70 percent of the 

respondents assisted less than a few times, each month with 
the in-service training of teachers or^ administrators ♦ 
Table 19 shows, moreover, that 86-. percent of the school 
social workers devoted no more tha'n a few occasions each 
month^ to helping bring about new outside-of-school pro- 
grams through work with part-time employees or other inter- 

♦ 

ested persons* Nearly half the respondents participated 
less than a few times each month-, if at all, on school 
committees to improve effectiveness of all of the special^ 
services * * . % * . 

About 60 percent of the school social workers indicated 
that they worked directly with school administrators at most 
a few times per month. Specifically,, over half stated that 
nearly none of their time was devoted to .encouraging adminis- 
trators to develop cooperative working relationships with 
community agencies. About 60 percent worked with school 
administra.tors a few times per ifionth to examine -the 
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symptoms and determine_Jthe. .caiLseX,p^„pxo.b.lems~in_the~schGO-l- 



system and nearly two-thirds of the respondents consulted with 
school administrators a few times each' month, (or much less 
frequently) in the formation of administrative policy direct- 
ly affecting the welfare of pupils. Table. 19 further indi- 
cates that two-thirds of these school social workers seldom 
felt the necessity to select and periodically revise service 
modalities and goals. Two-thirds of the respondents took 
only a few occasions each month to acquaint teachers with 
community services or work with community agencies. 

Strategies for Working with Black Students ■ . 

A large majority of the Black school social workers 
(about 78%) reported that they had indeed found strategies 
which proved particularly helpful in working with Black 
students. Nearly 70 percent of the respondents identified 
"personality" support" as. the most effective strategy and 
nearly 4 percent identified- "ethnic identification" as 
particularly successful in working with Black students. • 
About 16 percent of the -respondents cited "provision of 
positive experiences through tasks and. activities" as having 
produced successful results in their work. About nine -percent 
of the respondents found strategies to improve the student's 
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self -insight and self-awarene.ss very. beneficial, while 
another nine percent identified the .use ^of community re- . 
sources as having proved particularly helpful to Black stu- , 
dents*. Only about five percent cited ''life-spaqe exploration 
and .inquiry", a? a particularly successful social work strategy. 

Identification and Treatment of* Black Students 
with Poor Self -Concept 

When asked to reveal how they identified Black students 

who had problems 'because of poor self -concept , Black school 

social workers indicated (see Table 20) that they relied 

_ strongly on their own "assessment, judgment, and interpreta- 
tion/' Table 20 further shows that the three major indica- 
tors of poor self-concept were "general behavior descriptors," 
"negative^ responses toward self," and "negative responses 
toward others and environment." ^The large number of cases . 
in the "general behavior" category (74) indicates'* that the 
respondents focused attention on the overall behavior of the 
Black student before they identified his problem as relating 
to poor' self-concept. An even more important observation 
was that few of these Black, professionals mentioned racial 

.identification as an indicator of poor self-concept. 

"Personality support" was the' strategy most frequently 
employed to help Black .students with poor self-Qoncept . - Few 
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o£ the school J^social'Vork^rs reported' using "ethnic identi 
fication" and "community resources" to help Black students 
with problems of poor self- concept* ^ f 
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Table 20 | 

Identificatida and;^Treatment of / 
Black Students with Poor. Self -Concept 





How Black Student^ wit;h Poor Self- 
Concept -^Problems are Identified: 


Number 
of Cases 
171) 


Pexcenit 




1) School Social Worker's Assessment, 

2) Observation § Evaluation by Others. . 


147 ? 

-41 /r- 

-2S . 


86.0 
- ,24.0 
M'4.6 



Indicators of Poor Self-Concept 



Number 
of Cases 



1) General Behavior Descriptors 

General Behavior. . 74 

Verbalizations. ........... 37 

General Attitude 6 

Total ' ' rzr> 

2) - Negative Responses Toward Self 

Withdrawal 26 

''Low Self^Esteem -25 

Motivation , 14 

Insecurity 7 

Depressive (Depression) . . . ; . . . 6 

Lack .of Interest . 3 

Defeatest Attitude ' 3 

Def ensiveness ; 3 

Loners 2 

Drug. Abuse. 2 

'Projection. 2 

Fearful.. , 2 

Negat iveness 1 

Poor Moral Character S 1 

Anger 1 

Anxious. 1 



Indicators of Poor Self-Concept 



Number 
of C^ses 



3) Negative Responses^ Towards ^ 
Otherir.ahd Environment 

Aggressiveness » 25 

Evasiveness 10 

Student's Perceptions of 

How Others View Him...*. r .10 

Destriictiveness. .'. ' 9 

Acting Out 1 7 

Attention , Seeking 4 

Non-Competitiveness. v . 2 

Compliints About Parents...- 2 

Total Compliance e. . ' 1 

Extreme Passivity. 1 

Inability to Stand Critism*^ i 

Apologetic... . .* 1 

Total ^ y ^ 

♦ * 

4) Quality of Educational 

Performance S Attendance 

Academic Achievements. .. ^ ; . 31 

Peelings About Educational Achievements 15 

Attendanceil t i _: .8 

Total , . ' "TT 

5) Quality of Personal Ap't)earance 

General Appearance...*. ^. . . . . 22 

Dress * , ,17 

Posture f.. . . 5 

, Total "TT 

6) Mention of Racial Identification 
Overblack. i 1 

* How He Sees Himself in Terms 

of Being Black. • • * *' ^ 

Knowledge of the Contributions 

of One^s Race '. 1 

Total. 





'Number ^ 




Strategics Used: ' * 


'of Cases 


Percent 


« 166) 






124 


' 75.'0 


2) Provision o£ Positive Experiences - 








38 


22.9- 


i) Sclf-'Insight and Self -Awareness 








30 


' 18.0 


4) Life-Space Exploration and Inquiry*... 


22 


13.2 




17 


9.6 




8 


4.8 
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IV. ANALYSIS OP'TASKa'AND GtlENT ORIENTATION 
. OF BLACK SCHOOL 'SOCIAL WORKERS 

« » , • ' i 

Two subsets o£ data cp;Llectfed iii the, survey were sub- . 

'ject-ed to factor analysis/ In one' .case, factors-analysis was' 

H, * ;. ' ■ ' 

'used as a data, teductioh technique ''-and-, in thfe 'other , to 

test an hypothesis. 'The results of these analyses are 

discu.ssed in this chapter. 



Factor Analysis of Black School Social Worker tasks r 
, The 57 tasks used in the questionnaire represent a 
scaled-down vjersion of the 107 items used in the Costin ' 

, (1969) Study; which measured the relative* importance of the 
tasks and the extent to which they could be performed by 
others -j!eM:-fc-4-ess training.. .Unlike the Costin study, the 
measurement scale employed in this study relat.es to frequency 
of enjgagement in a task . For this purpose, a five point 
scale was used--ranging from "almos.-t .c^ons^antly'" (5) to 
•♦less than a few times a month^' ^^(1) . , » 

Using the varimax rotat,ion, method, 7 factors of fela- 
tively clear and interpretable conteAt emerged out of the 57 

^ tasljs listed irt Tabl'bs 16 through 19 and have been labeled ^ 
as follows ' ^ , ) 
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^ X) ' Casework services to child. 

2) Information gathering and services to parents. 

3) Community leadership and participation. 

4) Involvement and -pdUicymaking with school per- 
sonnel. . i - ' 

* ! ■ ■ ' 

5) Home visiting. 

! ' _ • . 

4;^, Interpretation o£ authority relationships to 

' i ' ' 

parents and "child. 

7) Planning and assessment of school services-^ 

A minimum fact-.or loading of .35 was used, and all but 
t^iree of the tasks met this inclusion criterion. A list of 
the tasks and their factor loading values^ is contained in • 
Appendix B.:^^.. 

Casework services to child. . This factor contains the 
basic means. of helping the child to understand thfe nature" 
of his or her problems (e.g., helping the child identify 
conflicts and behavior which interferes with constructive 
interaction with others; helping the child gain insight into 
his oi['her emotional problems; communicating, to the child 
the .improvement which can be expected in self and/or family) 

Information gathering and services to parents > This 
factor relates to ways of obtaining information from parents 
and community agencies for diagnostic purposes an'd of making 
contacts with parents aild community agencies for assistance 



t I ^ - 

' *' * ■ « • 

, ' ^ 5 7 



in treatment of the child's problems '(©•g-J obtaining 
/rom parents in£ormatit)n on the^ child ^'S behavior at home and 
his or her previous development andt experiences; clarifying 

it ' 

.wdth the parents the nature of the child's problems; consult- 
ing with othei' spacial service personnel to develop and 
coordinate an overall treatment approach for the child; 
encouraging chi3!dx'-n and families to' ask for and make maxi- 
^mum use of community supplementary land enabling services). 

Community leadership and part j^tipation . Working with 
groups of parents and community agencies to help improve the 
social climate for students is the primary theme of this 

.1 ! 

factor ^e.g., planning or conducting? educational meetings 
with, groups of parents to^ increase ^cheir knowledge about 
their children's development, fheirl role as parents, 'ebtc. ; 
working with groups of parents to ^channel their 'concerns 



system; working with 

in the identification of 



- 'about the problems 9f their school 
community agencies and individuals^ 

unmet needs in the comiftunity and the coordination of efforts 
t9 meett? them)'j% . \ 

Involvement and policy making ^with seho.ol ^personnel . 

The {principal activity her,e is wbrkiAg v;ith other school 

' • f • 

personnel to help identify^ and sol^e student problems and 

if' 

develop school policies (e.g., discussing with the teacher 
, the nature o£ interactions with the child; cojisulting with 
school administrators in the formulation of administrative 
policy which-directly affects the welfare of pupils). 
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Home 'visiting . This 'factor quite clearly and simply 
relates to the home visi'ting tasks of school social workers 
(e.g., checking on attendance by making home visits in cases 
of prolonged or unexplained absences; making regular visits 
to parents to maintain a .liaison between home 2^d school in 
order to reinforce parents' interest and concern for their^ - 
child's school li^) . " * • 

Interpretation of authority relationships to parents 
and child . This factor, li*ke **home visiting," was unequi- 
vocal and self-explanatory, (©•g** interpreting the na^ture of 
the school's authority and its expectations to parents wh(? 
are ignoring school regulations; interpreting to the child 
the nature of the school's authority and the parents' author- 
ity over him or her) . 

Planning and assessment of school services . The tasks 
associated with this factor involve working with school 
.administrators to assess the nature of social problems 
affecting the school system (e.g., working with school 
Administrators individually or in groups" to examine the 
symptoms and to determine the causes of problems in, the 
school system) . , ' 

The seven factors that emerged from the factor analysis 
are sensible in their interpretation and represent logical 
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constructs of patterns underlying th^ basic activities p£ 
Black school social workers. 

*f 

The frequency of engagement in the tasks was ascef- 
tained from _the respondents on a five point scale. Table 21 
shows the rank order of the factors according to the mean of 
the scale scores of the" tasks contained in each factor* 

In addition to presenting, a description of the funda- 
menfal structure of Black school social worker tasks , the 
factors provide a few general insights about Black school 
social worker practices. Perhaps the' most interesting pat- 
tern revealed' in the tasks is the.. distinction between ser- 
vices to the^ child and services to the" parent . Although 
direct comparison with the Costin study is difficult because 
of differences in the scale ^nd in, the number of tasks used, 
the two studies are relatively similar. In the Costin ^ 
study,' which was based upon a predominantly white group of 
238 school social workers, 2 of the 9 factors developed 
involved services to the. parents and to the child; namely, 
casework service to the child and his parents and educational 
cojnseling with the child and his parents. 

In the present study, however, the treatment process 
factored out separately for the parents and for the child. 
**Qf the 25 tasks included in the factor "casework services to 
the child," only one task related to working with ^{jarents . 
(helping parents develop realistic perceptions^ of their 
* 
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Table 21 ' . 

Rank Order of Black .Sj:hool ' 
Social Worker Activities - ■ " 



raC uOr 


Number 
or lasKs 


Factor. 
Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Casework services to 
child 


25 


4.478 


.370 


Information gathering 


19 . 


- 4.437 


.345 


Inte,j:pretaion of au- 
thority relationships 
to parents § child 


3 

* 


• 

3.354 


' . .009- 


Home visiting 


2 


3.882 


->177 


Involvement § policy- 
making with school 
personnel 


6 


'3.5.97 . 


.766 


Planning § assessment 
of school services 


1 ' 

8- . ' 


3.302 




Community leadership 
§ participation 


3.143 


.552 
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child's academic potentiar and performance, ^ his liirfitations 
and his future prospects) ♦ That task had a factor loading of 
only .35- -the minimum acceptance level for inclusion. 
'"Working with the child's teachers" had a more signifi*^ 
cant association with nthi^s factor than ''working with the 
parents." The following three teacher-related tasks asso- 
ciated with "casework services to the child" involve sensi- 
tizing the teachers so that they may better relate to 
problem students : - 

1 - 

0 Helping the teacher 'recogni;2e possible dif- 

♦ 

ferences in the values of the child and teacher; 

0 Helping -^the teacher discover the child's resources 

for achieving success; and 

0 Discussing with the teacher the nature ^f her. 

* r 

interactions with tiie child; 
It is interesting that task§ relating to "providin'g 

services to, parents" associated more close-ly in the factor . 

> . * 

analysis wi'tl^Oinformation gathering than tasks reLatin^ to 
"working with the child." 'This suggests a disjointed role 
of the parents in atteihi)ts to help the child. The parents 
are regarded. more as sources of information for diagnosing 
and treating the child's problems than as co- intervention 
targets* Other information provided by the respondents 
appears to^ verify this notion. When asked to identify 
preferred intervention targets, 106 (601) of the respondents 
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picked the parents* Yet, when asked to describe treatment 
Strategies actually employed, 114 listed individual counseling 
techniques while only 14 stated family counseling techniques* 

It appears that one. context in which the parents and. 
child are treated as a unit, is when it^ becomes necessary to 
interpret authority relationships. Where the factor an- 
alysis did hot reveal an associratipn between parents and 
child in the treatm'ent process,- the two were .associated in 
the -factor which emerged related to the interpretation of 
authority relations'hips. 

As in the Costin study, task factors related to policy 
making, and community leadership ranked lower than casework- 
type activities. ,The implication is that Black school 
social workers/ do not engage in policy making and community 
leadership^ activities as frequently as in casework activities. 
-Because frequency of engagement . in an activity does not 
necessarily translate into importance, it is not apparent 
fr^ the data that the respondents regarded policymaking 

♦and community leadership activities as less important than . 
casework activities ♦ The data also do not suggest a 

^ "schism" in the school social work profession over the 
two types of activities*. What is suggested is- that 
both types of activities are important ingredients of ^' _ ^ 
the Black school social worker's role in large urban school 
systems. ^ ^ 
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Factor Analysis of Social Worker Client Orientation 

Intervention in the school system should be premised 
upon some conception of the nature and function of so- 
cial work practice ♦ One question arises: Should | 
social work address social problems by concentrating on 
individual problems — individuals adapting to their environ'^ 
ment, or should emphasis be on the environment- -changing 
the environment to meet" the needs of the individual? Gordon 
(1969) has explored these two qonceptual approaches ^-^b^ 
considering the coping ability of the individual and the ' 
nature of t.he impinging environment s In analyzing so- 
cial worker-client orientations, the strategies, techniques, 
and tasks utilized were assessed in terms of operational 
enactments based on their basic premises about the individual 
and the environment as appropriate social intervention tar- 

gets'. 

A ree«nt study by Taber and Vattano (1972) provided 
a framework for examining worker-client orientation. The 
authors sought to determine whether clinical and social ^ 
orientations of social workers are recogniza,ble and whetKer 
or Ire^ these two orientati<^s are in mutual opposition. ' On 
"the latter point,, they cited considerable sbcial work litera- 
ture that hats piaced clinical and social orientations in 
opposite positions. If a ^social worker thinks that changing 
social conditions is the main function of the social work" 
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prof ession, then he/she* will not tliihk that* intervention 
with individuals is tenable. The authors Compiled a 62 -item 
scale reflecting clinical, and social statements. and used the 
scale with a nationwide sample of 821 social wofjcers. The 
hypothesis tested stated that one might expect that "...social 
workers agreeing with 'clinical' statements would tend to 
disagree with 'social' statements, and vice versa. Conse- 
quently, clinical scores would have a substantial and negative 
.correlation with social scores among the total sample of 
social workers (Taber and Vattano, 1972, p. 39)." Utilizing 
a factor analysis technique, the authors found five separate 
factors: psychodynamic-mindedness , social action, social 
environment -mindedness, title-protection and training, and^^ 
attitude towa-rd 'private practice. The study found that "the 
presumed structure of attitudes--the two camps'notidn- -did 
not emerge in the responses of practicing social workers" 
and concluded that "the clinical -social division defined in 
the social work literature does not characterize attitudes 
of professional social workers towards their field (Taber 
and Vattano, 1972, p. .39)." . • ' 

Res'pondents in the present study, were questioned on the ^ 
twelve items which composed the psychodynamic and social 
environment- factors in the Taber and Vattano study. " The - 
twelve attitudinal concepts and the reactions to- them by the 
survey group are shown in Tables 10 and, 11. It was intended 

* • 

. 76 ' 
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through further analysis o£ this ^data to determine i) what 
subsets 'Of ^factors would emerge- from the 12 items, and 2) ■ 
whether there was mutual opposition to the social 
environment-mindedness and psychodynamic-mindedness ori- / 
ehtations, as tested and refuted in the Taber and Vattano 
study. 

The investigators used a factor analytic technique with 
the 12 items. One, of the 12 items was eliminated because it 
did not load high: enough on any factor. Factor analysis - 
enabled refinement of the two factors into the following 
four factors: 

1) Psychodynamic-minde:dness- -emphasi_s on the un- / 
conscious, . / 

2) Psychodynamic-mindedness--emphasis on. ego- ^ ♦ 
functioning, ^ 

3) Emphas^is^ on the social environment, and 
^ 4) Community education and prevention. 

This refinement was not found to be useful from a conceptual 

standpoint and, for 'the purposes of later analysis, only the 

two major J^actors were examined. 
» 

In examining the inter'relatedness of psychodynamic- , 
mindedness and social environment -mindedness factors, the 
conclusions were* similar to the conclusions of taber and 
Vattano. There was neither a strong positive relationship 
nor a strong negative relationship (r = .087; p = 0/l24). 
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Such evidence indicates that the two factors are not dia- 
metrically opposed orientations in social work practice, as 
perceived by our study sample, and would therefore tend to 
support rhe- further questioning of that proposition* 



# 
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V. -VARIABLES INFLUENGItJS TREATMENT STRATEGIES 
AND SCHOOL . SOCIAL WORK TASKS .f 

. . I 

I- - 

I 

Relevant relationships between respondent chaTacteristics 

^ I' 
and elements of their school social work practices were 

■ /' 

examined. Asso.ciatidnal patte rns in the data were observed. 

/ 

and propositions derived from the relationships i^ere postu- , 
lated. The results of this phase of the' investigation are 
discussed in this section of the report under the following * 
heading-s : , / ' 

• Treatment Methods Specifically Employed 
Working\ with Black Students, ^ / 

• Treatment of Poor .Self -Concept Problems , 'and- 

■ ■ / 

• Routine Tasks and Activities. ^ ; \ 

' ' / #> / 

Associations between the characteristics jpf the re- 
' *^ ' / 

spondents and elements of their. professional practices were 

developed- by cross tabuldtirig^ the two types of variables. 
To facilitate this process all of the variabl/es were dichoto- 
mized. That is., all of the items^were collapsed to a b^pKmial 
level- -yes or no, high or low- -thus reducing! crojss compari- 
son of two variables to. a 2x2 matrix. Each o^ the functional 
characteristics was then paired with each o£ the treatment 
technique items, and chi- square signif icancfe values were 
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computed to measure, the degree of association between the 
pairs, -of variables. For the purposes of the study, 14 
respondent characteristics were treated as independent 
variables and 23, treatment technique items were treated as ' 
dependent variables. Definitions of each of the indexed and 
other variables;, can be found in Appendix A. The respondent 
characteristics used were as follow.' 

A. Professional Partdcipatioh (Index) ' 

B. • Education (Index) 

C. Career Commitment (Index) 

D. Perceived Autonomy; (Index) ' 

E. Organizational Socialization (Index) 

F. Psychodynamic-mindedrie-ss (fndex)' 

G. Social EhvjLi-onment-mindedness (Inde5c) 

H. Work Load: Number of Schools- 

. , ■ ■ ' ■» 

I. Wo.rk Load: • Caselo.ad . - 

J. Work Load: Caseload Considered Too Large ' 
K. Work Load: School Size 
^ L. School Compatibility: Cif f ice -at School 



M, 



• <■ 



School Compatibility: Share an Off'.ce 

School Compatibility: Feel Sharing' Office 
\ ^ Interferes 

The treatmenjt/'t echnique items used'were: ' 

1. Particular Strategies Found Useful in Working witJj 
Black Students (Yes or No) ' > 
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Types of strategies used were: 

• Zi. , Life-Space Exploration . . * 

3. Personality Support ^ - 

4. Self- Insight and Self -.Awareness Orientation 

5. Tasks and Techniques for Involving Students in 
School Activities 

• / 

6. r Use of Community Resources 

f 7. Ethnic Identificat^ion " . 

Means of identifying poor self-concept problems were: 

8. Self-Reporting - '-' • . 

9. Observation and Evaluation -by Others 
10* School Social Worker's Own 'Assessment 

Types of strategies used in working* wiljh poor self-concept 
(PSC) problems were: . 

11. Life-Space Exploration 

12. Personality Support ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, ' I 

13. Self -Insight and Self -Awareness Ori^entation 

14. Tasks and Techniques for Involving Students in 
^School Activities 

15. Use of Community Resources . / 

^16. Ethnic Identification 

Basic Black school social worker tasks and activities were: 

> 

17. Casework Services to Child 

i 

18. Information Gathering and Services to Parents 

9 
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19 • - Gommunity Leadershii5 and Participation - - ' 

20 • ' Policy making with/School. Personnel 

21. Home Visiting , ) . 

2'2. Interpret Authority Relationship.s to Parents and 
Child 

23. Plan and Assess School Services 

The results of dichotomizing' the vari-ables are shown in 

r _^ 

Tables 22 and* 23. Table 22. contains dichotomized measures 
, of 14 c^iaracteristics .of'the- survey group^ and Ta'ble 23 
contains dj.cho"tomized measures of responses tjo 23 various 

elements of school social work practice^ ... 

( ^ ' \ . » 

*A matrix of the chi-square rsigriificance' level values ' « 
'resulting from cross tabulating the two sets o:i^ yariables* is 
sho.wn in-Table 24. The levels of significance of the asso- 
elation? in TajBle 24 range ^rom no significance i(i^^OO)' to 
high signif icajice (.0.001). For example,'' Table 24 shows a 
highly significant association (\ 002) , between "policy'' 
making with school . personnel and prof e^ssional orientation." 

. Hgwever, the- association between' "self - insight orientation" 
an'd "professional participation" (.97)*was not significant. . 

; ^ Bfecause of the exploratory nature of ihe* study,' tf5ie 

r 

need for stringent significance levels* in lool^ing for genjeral 
patterns in the data was not only unnecessary? but was tob 
restrictive for analytical purpases. Consequently," two 

4 • 

leve-is of significance values were examined to determine 
•. . " . . ' 2 " ■ ■ ' 
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Table 22 

V 

Data Redi}ction Results :^ 
Respondent Characteristics 



Number Percent 
Characteristics Hi/Yes Lo/No Total Hi/Yes Lo/No 



A. 


^ Professional Orientation 
(Index) 


11'8 


60 


178*^ 


# 

66.3 J 


33 . 7 


?• 


Education (Index) 


125 


,53 


178 


70. 2 


29. 8 


C. 


. Career Commitment (Index) 


123^ 


55 

# 


178 


69 . 1 - 


30.9 


D; 


Pei'Geiyed Autonomy 
(Index) 


162 


/ 16 


178 


91.0 


9.6 . 


E. 


Organizational Socializa- 
tion (Index) 


54 


124 178 


30.3 


69.7 

* 


'F. 


Psychodynamic-Mindedness 


55 


123 


178 


30.9 


69.1 


G. 


ScGial Environment- 

Minded'ness- (Index) 

< 


89 


89 




50.0 , 


50^0 


H. 


Work Load - Number of 
Schools - " 


30 


148 




16.9, 


83..1 


I . 


Work Load - Caseload Size 


81 " 


97 J 


' 178 ■ 


45. 5' 


54 . 5 


J.. 


Work Load - Caseload Con- 
sidered Too Large- 


88 


3 


178 ■ 


52.1 • 


47.9 


K. 


'WorK, Load - School Size 


10 


14^5 

1 

93 

/ 


165 


- ■ 6.7 


93.3 


.L'. 


.School Com'patibijLity - 
Of f i,c;e" at'^chpoF' ^ 


31 


.176 

1 


17.6 


82.4 


M. 


School Compatibility - . 
Share an Of Ifice 


56 


149 


37,. 6 


62.4 


N. 


School Compatibility - 
Feel Sharing Interferes 


34 

/ 


i60' 


94 

0 


36.2 

1 « 


63.8 

• 
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Table 25" 

Data Reduction Results: 
VTreatment Methods 



Number ^Percent 

Treatment Methods Hi/Yes Lo/No* Total Hi/Yes Lo/No 

1. Specific Strategies Used 127 , 35 162 78.4 21.6 
for Working with Black 

Students 

Types of Strategies Used: 

2. Life-Space Exploration 6 107 il3 5.3 94,7 

5. Personality Support ^ 88 . 25 /115 77.9 22.1 

4. Self-Insight 5 Self- 12 . 10*1 • 113 10.6 89".4 

Awareness Orientation * > 



?. 


Tasks 5 Activities • 


20 


.93 * 


113 


17.7 


f 82.p 


6. 


Use of Community Resources 


12 


101 ' 


113 


10,6 


89.4- 


7. 


Ethnic Identification . • 


" 48 


82\ 


130 


36.9 


63,1 



Identifying Poor " 
Self -Concept Problems: 
8. Self-Reporting . . 25 139 164 1-5.2 ' 84.8 



9.' Observation. 5 Evaluation 41 123 164 25.0 75.0 

by Others 



10. 


School Social Worker's 
Own Assessment 


147 


17 


164 


89 


.6 * 


10.4 


11. 


Treating Poor 
Self-Concept Problems: 
Life-Space Exp.loration 


22 


131 


' 153 ^ 


14 


.4 


85.6 


12. 


Personality Support 


124 


29 


153 


81^ 


.0 


19.0 


13. 
14. 


Self-Insight § Selfr 
Awareness Orientation 

tasks 5 Techniques 


30 

J 
38 


123 
115 


153 

' rs3 


19 

24 


.6 
.8 


80.4 
75.2 


15. 


Use of Community Resources 


^ 8 


145 


153 


5 


.2 ^ 


94.8 


16. 


Ethnic Identification 

1 


17 


147 


164 ' 


' 10 


4 


89.6 


17. 


Basic Tasks ^Activities: 














Casework Services to Child 


143 


35^ 


178 


80. 


3 " 


19.7 


18. 


Info Gathering Q Services 
to Parents 


. 145- 


53 


178 


81. 


5 


18.5 


19. 


Community Leadership $ 
Participation 


■ .67 


111 


178 


57. 


6 


6 2. ,4 


20. 


involvement in Policymak- 
ing' with School Personnel 


. 12L 

* 


57 


* 

178 , 


§8. 


0 . 


32'. 0 


21. 


Home Visiting 


i;8- 


60 


178 


'66'. 


V 

3 


33.7 


22. 


Interpret Authority Rela- 
tions to Parents § Child 


98 


80 


178 ^ 

" s 


55. 


1 


44;.. 9 


23! 


<Plan S Assess School 
Services 


« 

97 


81 


178 


54. 


5 


45.5 



ERIC 




7.3 



01) 
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associational patterns in the data: 0*10, and 0.15 to Q.ll. 
Where the latter level of significance would be unacceptable 
in the standard research design, we were interested in 
establishing broad patterns *f6r exploratory purpose/, and it 
was deemed useful for. that purpose. Associations involving 
"the lower significance levels 'are denoted iri1..Table . 25 . , ; 

^Tabl.e 25 contains pairs of variables with significant 
chi-square .values (i.e., .10; .15 to -.11 are indicated by an 
asterisk). In addition, the direction of the association is 
also indicated in Table 25. For example, fable 25 shows ' 
whether a "Hi" response for a given -characfe^istic has a^ 
significant associational influence in a "Hi" or "Lo" direc- 
tion for a particular treatment technique-.^. 

in certain cases the association will go against the 
trend indicated by the respondents, and these instances kre 
marked by a minus sign (-) in Table 25. A reverse trend ^ 
exists when, for example, most of the re'spondents who scored 
"Hi" on a characteristic also scored "Hi" 09 a particular'' 
treatment method * The data pattern may, however^ rev^e^l an 
underlying curitnt that shows that those who scored "Hi"' on 
the characteristic were less likely to score VHi" on the - 
treatment method than those who scored "Lo" oa the character* 
istic. ' In this particular example, the implication is .that 
although the data express an overall trend for. "Hi" scores 
on the use of a^^specific treatment strategy, those who score 
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"Hi" on\the characteristic are less . likely to score "Hi" on 
the treatment method than those =whb score "Lo" oii'^'the 
characterii 

A jietai^ed bVeakrout of each, of the 2x2 arrays for all 
of the paired Variables identified in Table 25 is presented 
in Tables 26 thrc^ugh 38. For easy reference, the letters " 
used to designate respondent characteristics in Tables 
'*24 and 25 are featured prominently in Tables* 26 through 

Methods Specifically Employed Working with Black Students 

The implicatipn- of this, question relates to the issue 

of whether the Black .school social workers have developed 

specific strategies for W9rk"irig with Black students or do 

they not treat Black students any . differently than they 

treat students of other racial and ethnic- background's . A * 

significant majority, nearly 80 percent of those w^ho' responded 

to the question, indicated that they had'^adopted specific 

r 

strategies' for 'helping Black students. ^ j 

There is 'an indication,' however , that a high level of 
"professional participation" has a reverse influence upon 
< whether Black school social workers feel special strategies 
are needed for working with Black students (see Tables 24 
and 25). Although half of those who scored high on "pro- 
fessional participation" used specific strategies when 



Table 26 
Cross Tabul^ions 



* / 1- . 


Strategies Used 








• 

* 


• • . Yes, 


No 


Total 


■ X£s 


^ A. Prpfessional 
"a Participation 
* (.10) ' - 


Hi 81 

Lo 46 ' 
Total UT 


28 

. 7 
T5" 


109 
S3 
162 


50.Vo% 
28.4% 



(.15) 



(.00?.) 



3. Personality Support 



.20. Involvement in Policymaking' 
with School Personnel 



No 

17.31 
4.3% 



\ - . 

2. Life-Space Exploration 

. Hi Lo Total Hi ' Lo - 

Hi 6 64 70 5". 3% 56'. 6% 

» Lo ■ . 0 AZ 43 0 38.1% 

Q12)*' Total z wr vn ' 







Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo 


Hi 


51 


19 


70 


45.1% 


16.8% 


Lo 


37 


6 


43 


32.8% 


5.3% 


Total 


88 


2,5 


113 









Hi 


Lo 


Total- 


Hi_ 


Lo 


Hi - 


■90 


28 


. 118 


50i6% 


15.7% 


Lo 


31 


29 


60 


17.4% 


. 16-3%' 


Total 


l2l 


57 


in 







*Chi-square significance level. 
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. Table 27 _ 
Cross Tabulations 

21. Home Visiting (psc) 



.B. Education 

\ C-6a2) 



Hi Xo Total. Hi 



Hi 74 ■ 51 
Lo 44 ^ 
, Total, 'iW 60 



125 41.51 

.53 ■ 24 . 7.% 



Lo 

28.7% 
5.-11 



ERIC 



90 




Table 28 
Cross Tabulation^ 
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6. 


Use o£ Community 


Resources 






Hi 




Total Hi 


Lo 


Career 


Hi 4 


67 


71 3.5% 


59.3% 


f! o mm i t m en t 


Lo B 


34' 


42 7.1% 


30 '1 % 


(.05) • 


.Total 12 


101 


113 




14. 


Tasks and Activities (psc) 






Mi 


Lo 


Total Hi 


.Lo 




Hi 20 


82 


in? "1 n ^ 
Ik) ^ 10* JU.^ 


5 3. .6%. 




Lo 18 


33 




21.6% 


(.05). 


Total 38 


lis 


153.- 




17. 


Casework Services 


to Child 






Hi 


* Lo 


Total Hi 


Lo 




, Hi 103 


20 


.. 123 57/9% ■ 


11.2% 




Lo 40 


15 ' 


55 22.5% 


8.4% 


(.13) . 


Tot^l 141 


35 


178 




r 






« 


• 


i 

- 9 ' 

I 


t 




< 


J - 












' * ^' ^ 

■ 1 






f 










k 

r 





91 



8.0 * 

c. 



Table 29. . 
Cross Tabulations 



4^. Self- Insight Orientation 



D. Perceived 
Autonomy 
(.12) 





Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi ■ 


■Lo , 


Hi' 

Lo 
Total 


9 
3 
17 


-.94 

7 , 
101 , 


10,3_, 

10 
11-3 


- 7^9% 

2 . 'n 


83.21 
6.2% 



ERIC 



92 . , 



• t 



'Table 30 
Cro.ss Tabjulations * 



.81 







Hi 


Lo. 


Total 


Hi 


1 

Lo 


E* Organizational 


♦ 

Hi^ 


8 


27 


''25 


7.1% ' 


23.9% • 


Socialization 


Lo 


- 4 


74| 


78 ' 


3.5% 


65. . 5% 


■ CPi) . 


Total ; 


12 


H 


113 




> 



6. .Use 'of Community Resources 



(.14*) 







Hi 


L6 


Total 


Hi 




-Hi . 
Lo 
Total 


1 

11 
IT 


67 

i-ol 


35 

. 78 
HI 


.d..^9% 
9.7% 



Lo 

30.1% 
59.3% 




ERIC 



'93 /; 



* , . Table 31 

* 

Cross Tabulations. 
3* Personality Support 







Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Social 












Envirdhment- 


Hi 


49 


8- 


57 


43.41 


mindedness 


Lo 


39 


17, 


.56 • 


34.5,1 




Tnt a 1 

1 V/ U CL l. 


8^ 


IZ ■ 


: m 


* 5 • 


Tasks 


and Activities' 










Hi 


Lo 


Total 


. Hi . 




. . Hi 


6 


51 


57 


. - ..5;3% 




Lo 


14 


42 


56 


12 . 4.% 


(,;07) 


.Total 


.20 


93 


113- 




15, 


Use of 


Community Resources 


(psc) 






Hi 


Lo 


Total 


• Hi ■ ^ 




Hi 


1 


71 


■72 


0..6?i ' 




Lo 


7 


74 


81 


4.61- 


(.10) 


Total 


8 


1-45 


153 





".21. Homp 'Visiting . 



Lo 

7.1% 



Lo 

45.1% 
37 . 2% 



- Lo * 

455.4% 
4.8..'4% 



(.04) 





Hi 


Lo 


Total. 


Hi 


" Lo 


Hi 


52 


'-3r • 


89 


29.2% 


20.8% 


Lo J 


r 66 


23 


89 


37.1% 


12:91 


Total 


TT8-- 


, 60 


178 







. • * Table 32 

^ * r- 

Cross Tabulations 
6^. Use of Co^rmhunity Resources 



'S3 





..Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo 




Hi 
Lo 


5 
. 7 


14 

-S7 


19 

^ 94 


4v4l 
6.21' 


12y4l 
77.01 





H. . Numbe<r of 

Schools ^ 

- (V04) ..Total IT -TST TTT 

9. Observation 5 Evaluation by Others 





Hi 




Total 


' ' Hi 


• Lo 




Hi 


'3. 


23 


26 


1.81 


14.01 




Lo . 


38 


100 


138 


23.21 


61.01 




Total 


4T 


TIT 


T5T 









(.13) 

10, School Social *forker*^ Own Assessment 





\ 


.Hr 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 






• 


. Hi 26^ 
Lo 121 ' 
Total l47 


0 
17 

T7" 


26 
133 
T5T 


JL J . Of 

73. '8% 


Q 

10,41 

> 




JlJl . 


Life-Space> Exploration (psc)^ 










Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo 


t c :\ 'y^ 




Hi 6 . 
• Lo 16 
. Total Tl 


16 
115 
TST 


22 
131 ' 


ro.st 


75.lt 


/ 




Personality Support (psc) 










Hi 


Lo 


Totai^ 


Hi 


. i£ 


< 

(•OS)' 




Hi 14 

Lo aio 

Total TIT ^ 


S 

21 


22 
131 


71.9^ 


13.71 




14. 


Tasks** apd Activities (psc) 










. J iii 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo \ 






Hi 10 
Lb 2S 
Total 31 


12 
103 

nr 


22 
131 

m 


6.51 
18.3^ 


7.81 

6'7.'4t 




17. 


Casework Services t 


0 Child 






* 






Lb 


.Total 


Hi 


Lo -> ' 


(.005) 




Hi' IS 
{.0 125 . 
Jotal TTT • 


12 
23 ( 


30 > 
14' 8 

T7T ' 


10.lt 
7a. 21 


'6.8^ 
12. 9t 

* » 






Home Visiting. 










e 




- Hi. 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo , 


« 

t 




Hi .13 ' 
Lo 105 
Total m * 


17 
43 
5? 


^ 30' 
.148 


7.31 


9.61 
24. 2t 


i * 


22. 


Interpret Authorijty 
sKip to Parents and 


Relation- 
Child 










Hi . 


Lb 


Total 


iii ' 


Lo 


■ (.04) 


i 


Hi^ 11- 
io- 37 
Total 93" 


19 
61 


' 30 . 
14'3 # 


6.11 

48.94' 


10%7J ' * 
34 .'3^ 


f 




/ 


0 - 




0 



Table ,33 * 
CfQss Tabu-lations 



3. Personality Support 



.Casedibadi^;\. Hi, 



Hi 
46 



^2 19 



Lo 
6 

2,5 



-.Total 



-(.,0-2) '/ '^V-jj^iXiasai '88 

' teik^^aiid-. Activities 



'52 
"61 
113- 



: .5. 



..Hi ° 

40.7% 
37.2% 



J- . 



'5; 3% 
16=. 8% 





"■ .."'Hi 


Lo ■ 


Total - 


Hi" 


Lo 


(.02) 


. Hi 4 * 

. Lo.' 16 
' Total 17 


48 
45 


52 
• ^61- 
113 


3.5% 
. 14.2% 


42.5% 
39.8% 


10. 


School Social. Worker 
Own Assessment 


's 








WX 


Lo • 


Total 

*> 


' Hi 


'Lo 


( 

> 

ft'. 

(:.io> 


Hi 70 
Lo 770 
Total 147 ' 


4 '■ 
13 • 
17 


74 
9.0 
164 ^ 


42.7%. 
.47.04- 


2.4^ 
7.9% 



12, 



Personality Support (psc) . 

Hi Lo Total . 



. 

(.p2) 



19. 



7 
22 



69 
84 



Hi 

40. '5% 
40.5% 



4.-6% 
14.4% 



.Hi -.62 

---Lo— 62 

Total 29 153 • • 

eommunity Leadership § Participation < • 



•(.12) . 



,Hi 
'Lb-, . 
Totaf 



Hi 

25 
42 
57 



Lo 

.56 . 
55" 

.m 



Total 

I? 

. 81 
-97 
178 



Hi 



Lo 



14.0%, 31. 5t 
23. 6%', 30.9% 



Table 54 
Cross Tabulatio(is 
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97 



85 



12. Personality Support Cpsc) 



j'. Work Load Case- 
load Too Large 
(.06)- . . 



Yes 
* No 

TotaL 117 



Hi • 


Lo 


Total 


- Hi 


■ h2.. 


65 
54 
117 


19 
'28 


'• 72 
75 
145 


4-3^4% 
57 . 3% 


6-2% 
15.1% 



/ 



.86 

Table 35 

r ' Cross Tabulations 



11- life-Space Exploration 



/ 

/ 



• 




Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo 


K, Work : 
Schod; 
(.02) 


iioad 
L Size 


Hi 0 
Lo ZO 
. Total 20 


10 
114' 
124 


10 
134 
144 


0 

Is Q?- 


6.9% 
/ y • i 




12.- 

< 


Personality Support '(psc) 






• 




Hi 


Lo 


•Total 


Hi 


Lo 


(.07) 




Hi 7 
hp 110 
Total 117 


3 
•24 

27 


■10 
134 
144 


4.9% 
76.3S- 


2.1% 
^6.7% 




17: 


Casework Services 


to Child 






- 




Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo 


(.10) 




Hi 6 
Lo 131 
Total 137 


4 
23 
27 


10 
154 
164 


• 3. '7% 
79.9% 


2.4% 
14.0% 




18. 


Info. Gathering § 


Services 


to' Parents 




f 


Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo 




S 


■ Hi 7 
Lo 130 
■Total 137 


3- 
' 24 
27 


10 
154 
164 


. 4.2% 
79.3% 


1.8% 
14.7% 




20. 


e 

Policymakings 


v/ith 


School Personnel 








Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo . 


r 

(.15) 




Hi 5 
• Lo 107 
Total 112 


5. 
47 
52 


10 
154 
164 


3.0%- 
65.3% 


.-3.0% 
28.7%- 
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Table 36 
Cross Tabulations 

Use of Community Resources 









Hi ■ 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


Lo 


L. _School 


Comp 




7^ 








78.8% 


% Office 


at 


Yes 


89 


96 


6.21 


^School 




No 


5 


12 


17 


4.4% 


r\ ^ ft. 

10.6% 






Total 


. T7 


101 


113 








21. 


Home Visiting 






U ' 










Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi " 


Lo 






Yes . 


. 103 


4 2 


145 


58.5% 


\ 25.9% 






. No 


'15 


16 


_ 31 


'8.5% 


9.1% 


(.05); , 




Total 


irs 


58 


176 
1 








It 




* 


? 




m 





9J 



c 



'fable 57 - *' " 
• Cro'ss 'Tabulations * ' ^ 

6. Use of Community Resources 









Hi 


Lo 


Total 


' 'Hi 


"Lo 


School Comp. Yes 


3' 


It 

- 57 


60 


- 5>0% 


57.0% 


Share 


Office No 


" .7 


33 


40 


7.0% 


33. 0% 


(.09) 




Total 


10' 


90 


100 • 








9- 


* 

• Observati 


on" ■§ Evaluation 


by Others 










Hi * 


Lo . 


.Total 


Hi 


• Lo 






Yes 


20 


'69 


"89 


:i4.2%- 


' 49.5% 






No 


19 


52 • ' 


■ -5J 


. :L3, 6%- 


22.9% 


C-09) 




Total 


39 


101 .. 


140 




• 




14. 


Tasks and 


Activities 








- ' 


\ 




Hi . 


Lo . 


Total. 


. Hi ^ 


Lo 




\ 


















Yes 


16 


65 


. 79 


12.3% 


. 48.5% 






No 


17 


54 


51 


13.0% 


26. 2% 


(.14) 




• Total 


» 33 


97 


150 








19. 


s •■ 

'Coinlnunity Leadership § Parti-cipatian 


4 








'Hi 


Lo - 


Total" 


• Mi- 


Lo 




* 


* Yes 


" 28 


• 65 


95 


1-8:8%. 


45.6% 






No 


25 


3 ". 


'56 . 


« 16.. 8% 


20.8% 


C-10) 




Total 


53. 


96 


-149 


* 






23. 


Plan § Asses.s School Services' 




* 








^Hi 


Lo 


Tdtal 


'Hi, 


Lo 






Hi 


44 


49 


95" 


'29.5% 


52:9% 






' Lo 


36 


20 . 


56 


24.2% 


13.4% 


(.07) 




* Total 


80 


69' ■ 


149 
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Tab-J/e 58 
*• Cross Tabulations 

11. Life-Space Exploration (psc) ' 





Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi 


N. School Comp. 

Sharing , Yes 
Ij^terieres -No 
f:i4)- ' Total 


5 
7 
12 


46 
"21 
67 


51 
28 

79 • 


6.31 
8.9% 


" ' -12. Personality- Support 










Hi 


Lo 


Total 


Hi . 


' . Yes 
■No 

(.10) • Total 


44 
19 
• 63. . 


7 
9 


51 

28- 
79 


55.6% 
24.1% 


• 






1 





Lo 



58.21 
26.6% 

.Lcr 

8.9% 
11.4% 
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xv'orking with^ack students, otiose who scored h-igh on this 
measure 'were less likely to say "yes" -to this .question ■ than 
those with Icwer "pro.fessional participation'^' scores . 

- The trea-tment- technique*' ment-ioned nvost frequently as a 
specific tool for wo.rlcing with Black atudents'. is "personality 
support." "Personality support': was defined as a set of" 
strategies related to reinforcing strengths, encouraging 
self-expres-sion, and help-ing to develop self -este-em in* the 
cUent. Of tjipse responding to -the question, nearly 80 ■ 
percent identified this treatment approach as particularly 
useful in working -with 'Black^students. . ' 

Proposition: One of the major problems Black s.chool social 

' ' " workers are addressing with Black students is 

• j 

■lack of self-esteem and self-worth. The high 
* ■ . ' - \ 

incidence of this type of problem has apparent- 
ly evoked J>he use of '"personaTity sUpport'*' as 
■ - the .technique used most often in" working with 

Black students. ' ^ 

Table 25 shows a' significant relationship between - 
"social envirbnment-mindedness" kn-d the use of "personality 
suppoVt." , Those rated high on "social cnvironment- 
mindedness". were'^mord likely to use "personality support" as' 
a technique thai-' those with low '>social environment- 
mindedness" scojres* 



Pr6position:_ /Vsocial environment orientation provides. a 
useful context for janderstanding^and address- 
ing the problems of Black students at the 
casework level. ^ Respondents .who ranked high 
^ on "social envirbnment-mindedness'* werte more 

likely to use "personalil:/ support-" when, the 
* major symptoms of troubled Blaj^k -youth are* 

. low self-esteem and low self -rworth. ^- 

t - ^ . * . " * " ' 

t * 

t \ • 

The only other tr.eatment technique men'tioneH with any • 
degree of frequencfy was "ethnic* identification." This type 
of treatment strategy related specifically to addresrsing 
psychological problems associated with , being Black. Thus, 
this type, of treatment was also related to the "personality 
suppo.rt" strategy. Only one in three respondents stated 
they used techniques related to ethnic identification. 

Proposition: Black students face problems related 'to 

b.eing Black in a racist sodiety. In relating 
.to and helping tjiese students,, social workers 
must be prepared' to dpal with this aspect of 
the Black student's afra'y of problems. 
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The third most frequently^ cited treatment technique * 

us€5d 'i.n_ working with' Black students is the provision of 

positive experiences through^ytasks and activities." The 

method employed in this technique is to expose the- child 

\ ' • . . . 

to posative experiences thorough group or individual tasks ' 

and activities, and it is used to help build self-esteem and 
develop positive character 'tr.aits . Eighteen percent of the 
^respondents mentioned that they had used- this technique. 
- ■ * ■ . , 

Proposition: Go,nceptual-ly., the technique" of helping to 

^ provide -s.tiudents with -positive 'experiences ^s 

■ also closely associated with "personality 
support" and addresses the endemic Black 
pi^oblems of low self-esteem ai)d self-worth; * 
.j> as well as the problem's that relate to lack 

of acculturation. . . 




.Other types of treatment strategies' cited less-fre- ' 
"quently by the respondents" were "self -insight and self- ^ 
awareness orientation'," "us'e of .community resources," an^ 
"lif-ej-space eicploration . " The technique of "self - insight 
orientation" aims at making the child understand his or her 
own beFiavior. "Use of 'community resources" applies to as- 
curtaining whether adequate clothing, housing, economic 



/ - 
■'(■ 

support, and various other community \ervices for *the child 

. / . - \ 5 

have been provided/ ''Life- space expl'or^Sj.on" is primarily 
undertaken to develop useful information aboyt the client's 
patSt ajid present experiences. All of these treatment strate- 
gies/ although cited as useful in working specif ically with 
Black students, appear to be general' casework techniques 
that . do not conceptually tie-in with any particular aspect 

o 

of the typical, troubled, young Black, psyche. 

An interesting observation regarding the t5^pes o€ re- 
sjponse^ cited as useful in working with^Black students is 
that, where most often the -.strategies employed by Black 
school social workers concentrated on the problems of low 
self-esteem low self-worth, no clear pattern of strate- ' 
gies emerged from their responses for treating the import- 
ant and often troublesome problems associated with Black 
Student hostility and self-hatred. . . 

Poor Self-Concept Probleirs 

Low self-esteem and low self -worth are major *• problems 
confronted by Black school social workers. Responses to the 
question regarding the type of 'treatment strategies used in 
dealing with problems of poor self -concept- -a closely related 
if not identical issue--indicated a clear association between 
the uJe of "personality support'* as a technique and the poor 
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^el£-image problem. Eighty-one percent of the respondents 

' i> ' , - • 

cited the use -of "persoTiality support" as an appropriate 

strateg)^ £oV treatig problems of poor seflf-concept as. Table 
3*9 indicates. 

. The- number .of respondents for the two questions differs. 
Only those who stated that they used specific strategies 
when working -with Black students (127) responded to the 
first question. All of the respondents (178) were asked to 
answer the 'second question relating to strate.gies used in" 
dealing with problems associated ivith poor self -concept . . In 
both instances, an overwhelming majority of the respohses 
fell in the category "personality suppoi;t." 

The data indicate^ a fairly strohg pattern of correla- . > 
tion between "work load"' and the use of ''personality support" 
as techiiici.ue in- treating problems associated with poor 
self-concept. High use of "personality support^' was sdgni- * 
ficantly related to size, of caseload and wheth.er the respon- 
dent feit his".caseload was too large (see Tables 25, 33. and 
34). There were also negative trends associated between, 
"personality support" and the number of schools served, and 
between "personality support" and.'the 'average" size of the ■ , 
schools served (see Tables 25; 32 and 35). ''The ■ overall 
trend was for those with a large number. of s.choo-ls and those 
serving large student populations to use "personality sup- 
.port," but they were less likely to use this strategy than 
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- Table 39 

RAnk and Incidence of Strategies Used 
in Treating Pobr Self-Coneept Problems 



.Treatment 'Strategy 



General 
Rank Treatment* Rank 



Poor Self- 
^ Concept — 



Personality Support 


(1) 


77 


9 


(I)- 


81 


0 


Ethinic Identification 


■ (2) 


36 


9 


(5.) 


10, 


4 


Tasks and Activities 


(3)' 


1'7 


7 


(2) , 


I'A. 


8 


Self- Insight Orientation 


(4) 


10. 


6 • 


(3) 


19. 


6 


'Use of Community Resources 


(5) 


10 


6 


(6) 


5. 


2 


Life -Space. .Exploration 


(6) 


5 


3 


,(4) 


14. 


4 

• 



* Per.C:ent of Respondents 



■) 
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... * ■ ■ • " ^ • ' . • " " " ■ 

those who. ser.ved a smaller -number of'schoqls and smaller 
^ « • > * ' 

.student .populations. Thus , .the're .is an- indication that 
''school size'^' and' ''pumber of 'schools s'erved** have a bearing' 
gn tfre selection of treatment strategies, ' 

The second most frequently^ cited strategy for treating 
/problems of poor self-concept was t?he ''tasks and activities" 
technique. Like "personality support," the use of the ^ 
"tasks and^^activities" strategy "correlated with the hum-* " 
ber of schools served but in the opposite dir'ection. Where 
the overall'trend indicates low- use of "tasks and activities;" 
those who serve a large number of schools' ^re more likely to 
use, "tasks, and activities" than those with- fewer schools 

(.see Tables 2 5 and 32)'. ' ' - *- '. • ' ■ 

V- . * - - , • 

Using the* "personality s.upport" strategy requires an 
intimate ^and" directly supportive relationsh'ip between case- 
worker and student. On the other hand, tli^e use of "tasks * 
and activities" (such as suggesting students participate in', 
sports, drama, and 'other school and community activities),, 
while also supportive, requires less intimacy. TJiis may be] 
the reason why' serving a ^large number of schools and/or a . - 
large student population has a negative influence on devel- 
oping the necessary worker/client rapp^ort for effective 
"personality support."^ * . • * 
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Proposition: Work load factors, such as the number of 

schools and size of schools served, affect 
" the "level of intimacy with students. The 
• ^ level of intimacy, in tufei, affects the types 

. of treatment technique's employed. A social 

worker serving, a large /number of schools arid/ 
''or large student populations is likely to be 
more impersonal in working with the troubled 
child; / 



While one in three Black school social workers rated 
"ethnic identif icationV as a general treatment technique, 
only one in teri cited it for use in treating poor self- 
concept. The use o£ "ethnic identification" dropped from 
second to fifth by the survey group as a strategy particu- 
larly valuable for treating problems associated ^with poor 
sellf -concept . The decreased uae of "ethnic identification" 
in ,t.reating problems associated with poor self-concept 
raises an interesting question. Because being Black plays 
an important role inj the self -concept of Black , students and 
"ethnic identif icatjjon';, techniques deal with aspects of the 
Black studettt's cultural and socio-psychological world, one 
might expect that each would complement the other. Yet^ the 
respondents indicated less application of the tecHnique for 
this type of 'problem- than would be^ expected. 
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^ Proposition: Black school social workers , are not fully 
- 'exploring and- relating to the role that 
race and racism play in those problems 
associated with the poor self-concept of 
, Black -students . 

Other treatment techniques used for treating problems, 
of poor seJ.f-concept were "se.lf-insight and self -awareness 
orientation," "life-space explor.ation, " and "use of community 
resources." Each is a standard social work technique and 
does not appear t.o have any particularly' unique significance 
for working with Black students. 

In identifying students with problems of poor self- 
concept, the respondents indicated that they relied most 
on their own judgments. Other forms of identification 
consisted of reliance on the evaluation of oth'ers and 
on self-reporting by individual students. Altliough 85 
percent of the school social workers expressed' reliance on 
their own assessments. Tables 25, 32 andSsS indicate that 
the use of active (own assessment) vs. passive (referral) 
mdentif ication of problems of poor, self-concept is influenced 
by the number of schools served and caseload size. School 
social i/orkers with large caseloads and those serving a 
large number of schools rely more upon their own assessments 

•I 



than those with smaller caseloads and fev:er schools. Con- , 
versely, the data also indicate that those with a large 
number of schools rely less upon the evaluation o£ others 
than those with a smaller number o£ schools. 

Proposition: Working relationships with school person-- 
nel and students become less integral as ^ • 
qaseload size and the number of schools ' - 
served increases and school social workers 
are forced t"o rely more upon their own judg- 

m 

ments in identifying problem students and 
less upon the cooperative efforts of others.. 

* 

Tasks ajid Activities v ^ '* ^ ^ 

Chapter IV 'provides a detailed discussion of the analy- 
sis of tasks routinely carried out by Black scholDl social 
workers. Cross tabulation of tasks and activities with the 
respondent characteristics, however, reveals some additional 
relationships and patterns. The data indicate that frequency 
of engagement in the tasks is influenced by various character 
istics of the respondents. The characteristics bearing the ^ 
influence are what might be described in certain cases as 
"theoretical/attitudinal" and in others as "situational." 
In most instances, the associations . revealing the influence^ 

in " ' ■ 
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of theoretical/attitudinal-type characteristics are easi- 
ly subjected to logical interpretations. Relationships " 
in this category are as follows: Respondents rate'd-^high in 
"pi-ofessional orientation" tended to have a high "involvement 
in policymaking with school personnel" (Tables 25 and 26) . 
Respondents rated high on "career commitment" tended to have \ 
a high engagement in "casework services to the child" (Tables 
25 and 28). Finally, although on the whole "home visiiincr" 
was regarded as a routine task, those rated high on "education' 



t 



-tended^.to use "home visiting" less than th-ose rated low '^on 
"education." Those rated high on "social environment- 
'mindedness" also tended •to use '[home visiting" less than 
those rated low on the same factor (Tables 25, 27, and 31 
All of these propositions constitute findings which 
are signficicant but are hot ejitirely unexpected — 
except for the negative *asspc*iation ^between high "so- 
cial environment-mindedness'l' and lesser use of "home vis- 
iting." 'It would ordina^riiy be expected, according to tra- 
ditional thinking, that school social workers with social . 
environment* orientations would be^ actively -.engaged in home 
visiting. They would, at least., not be expected to 
use this type of activity less' than those with low social ^ 
environment orientations- There is no, apparent explanation 
for this seemingly contradictory 'association. 
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Other factors influencing the school social workers' 
engagement 'in tasks and activities , are situational in na- 
ture. Respondent characteristics having the greatest in- 
fluence are number and size 'of schools served. Specifically, 
although there was a general tendency toward engagement in 
all tasks, respondents serving a large number of schools 
tended to engage less in "casework services to the cjiild," 
"home visiting," and*."interpreting authority .relationships 
be'tween parents and child" than Respondents serving fewer 
schools (Tables 25- and 32). Similarly, respondents, serving ' 
large schools tended to engage less in "casework services to 
the child," "information gathering and services to parents," 
and "policymaking with- school personnel" than respondents 
"^seri^ing smaller schools (Tables 25 and 35). 

Proposition: Practical factors in the ifork lives of 
school social workers, such as size and 
number of schools sei>ved, have a major bearing 
, on the type of pract?.ce carried out by Black , 

school, social workers.. 
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. VI. CONGLUSIONS AND HYPOTHESES ' . • 

This study has examined the* roles that Black scliopl 

• , » 

social workers play in the development of educational and * 

supportive services • ' The investigatoi;s analyzed' tasks and 

techniques used by a sample population* of Black school 

social workejs in the delivery of mental health services to / 

public schoo,l students. ' ^ ' . 

* . The following major, conclusions were drawn from the 

analysis of respondents' functional characteristics: 

1) The vast majority of the school soci^il wor!cers were 
f.emale (82%). Since the field of sooial woxk has^historically 

been dominated by* females, this finding, is consistent wit'h 

^ ' i ^ • ' ' ^ * ' ' 

that trend^. \- ' 

2) The* santple consisted of highly experienced person- 
nel- The average number of years that the respondents had 
been employed .as social workers was 19. Ten years. was the 
average time the respondents h^a*been employed in the work- 
role they were performing at the time of questioning. 

3) A large majority of the school social workers (7.4%) - 
had earned Master of Social Work (MSW) degrees. " ^ 

4) ^ Few school social vjorkers (17%) ha*d graduate field, 
placement -experiences-in school* settings - \ ^ ' 
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5) t When the school social workers* first began working 
iji -the public schools, t'hey. had to learn job '.expectations . 
primariljJ' pn^ their own. Also, only a few (2i> had the- 
opportunity to profit from j'ob oriei^tation experiences. . ' - 

6) Most of the school so"di'al workers ' (64%) expressed a 
high lev'e'l of job satisfaction and indicated that ^their 

• caseloads were .within a manageable range. - / 

7) Regarding perceived autonomy, a large ,ma:^ority 

(801) of the school social workers indicated that they felt 

' . . ' * » 

they had a high degree of control over their jobs. ' I- 

8) The^ school social workers agreed that executive- 
level schqol administrators exerted more influence on, their 
jobs than middie-ie.vel school administratros , such as princi^- 
pals and assistant principals. 

9) ' Elementary level childrei| were the primary re- 

cipiehts of the services of school 'social worke^rs sampled. in. 

this study^ - . , * 

B'ksed on the analysis of the tasks and techniques^hat 
, i - 

Black schpcJl social workers employ in their work with Black 

youngsters, the findings of* this study suggest the following 

conclusions : ' - 

1) the Black ^school" social workers surveyed were for 

the most part clinically oriented. ^ Jhiey focused their * 

attention primarily on the emotionaJ^ and social-behavior' 
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problems of their 'clients and 'did so in an effort to help 
the Black child function more effectively in the public - 
school environment. 



2) The troubled child's family was preferred as a^ 
target for intervention in treating the child, but the 
school social \\'orker5. rarely worked directly with families. 

3) ^ The .trjsatment strategy most frequently employed was 
'*perscmality support." This strategy was most often used by 

^ th(^ Black school social workers when they i^rorked with. Black , 
youngsters who had low images of self-esteem. 

4) There were no. innovative treatment strategies 
suggested for worlcing with Black youngsters who are aggres- 
sive, hostile, or enraged. It also appears the Black school 
social 'workers are not fully exploring and relating to the. 
role that race and racism play in those problems that are • 
associated with the poor self-concept of Black students. 

' 5) Situational factors, such as' number of schools 
^ served and caseload size, were observed to exert a more 
signi^fti^^ant influence on the type df treatment strategies < 
employed by B^l^gk school social workers than attitudinal/ 
theoretical factors such as career commitment, education, 
professional 'orientation, and client orientation. 

6) Despite thje fact that Black school social workers 
indicated that their suggestions fof change were generally 
welcomed and accepted, they actually had infrequent contact 
with school administrators. Consequently, the data 

■ ' ' ' 116 
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suggest that the potential of Black school socia-l workers ' 
for influencing the policy making process of the school 
system was for the most part underutilized. 

'Based upon the major findings of this -exploratory, study 
and in light of the fact that there are no direct com'pa^rable" , 
•studies reported in the research literature, the following- 
nine ll^pp'theses are suggested for further' s'tudy; 

Hypothesis I. There will be a significant inverse' 
relationship between degree of -^professional participation of 
Black school social workers and their use of special strategies 
in working with Black students. . - . ' 

Hypothesis II. The kind of strategies that JBlack 
school social workers select will be significantly .rel-atfed 
to certain situational job fa€Tt>.:!rs / such as number of schooks 
served and caseload size. 1 '". 

'Hypothesis III. Black school social workers use of ^ 

T 

"personality' support" as a helping technique will be signifir 
cantly related to the incidence of low self-esteem problems 
•of Black students.. • .^^ 

Hypothesis IV'. There will be a significant inverse . ,■ 
relationship 'between Black school social workers' effective- 
ness and their use of the casework seruice approach with . - 
Black -students. 
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Hypothesis V. There will be a significant inverse 
rel.ationship -between Black school sogial workers' effective- 
ness and their selection^ of intervention targets. . 

Hypothesis VI. Degree of . prof essional participation of 
Black school social workers will be significantly related to 
their involvement in policy making with other school person- 
nel. 

Hypothesis VII. There will be a significant rej.^;^- 
tionship between degree of 'career commitment and Black . 
school social workers^^ use of the "casework services to 'the 
individual child" task. / . ' 

• Hypothesis VIII. There will be a 'significant inverse 
relationship ]between the educational level of Black scKool 
social workers and their use of home visiting as a helping 
strate^gy. • ^ , - 

Hypothesis IX. There will be a significant inverse 
r.elationship between the orientation of "social environment- 
mindedness*' and Black school social workers' use of the , 
social environment as a target of intervention-.^^ * 
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APPENDIX A: RE3EARCH METHODOL'OGY 

5 

A. BASIC- DESIGN- 

*v - This exploratory study focuses on a procedure to 
■provide evidence for (1) the association of Va^iableJ and 
(2) the formulation of hypotheses, A general proposition , 
whiclv offers a s^^ugges-ted -explanation for t|ie factors 
influencing the behavior of the workers sampled i§ cru- 
cial in that it will serve, the -function of directing our 
efforts to ord*^;r the fa'cts. Systems theory has been the 
basic frame of .reference which has f^acilitated the.process 
of asking, pertinent questions in this"" investigation. 

The invest igati'oh has consisted of two parts: (1) 
a descriptive study of independent variables (professional ' 
orientatioVi, career commitment, perceived autonomy, organi- 
zational socialization, school compatibility, and workload 
of Black school so.cial workers) and of dependent variables 
(str,ategies and tasks used by Black school social workers) ; 
and (2) a bivariate' analysis of the relationship, between / 
the independent and dependent variables. ; , 

Later us6 of the data may warrant looking more spe- . 
cifically at a multivariate design. The investigators'" 

decided that such a design would not be the most ap- 

» • . • *• 

prppriate for thi's study. 'In examining the. tela- 

, ^ , 112 ' 
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tionship between the 'degr<?e to which the school social worker 
p^ceiyes hi-s/her autonomy .within the school srstem and the 
"types of intervention he/she uses, the investigators did not " 
control for age, sex, or professional orientation, all of 
which might later prove helpful in explaining- a portion of- 
the variability. Again, our data and conclusions will suggest 
additional, hypotheses and further testing. 

B. DATA COLLECTION AND SAMPLING PROCEDURES 
The objectives of the investigators were as follows:' (1) 
to select sites in large metropolitan areas that presented 
hdoh concentrations of ilack school social workers (2p or more) 
and of Black students, and. (2) t6 select sites that were close, 
to Wash'ingt'ori, D.C. . ■ 

1.. Th e Sites ■ 

The sample consisted of 178 subjects, all of whom were 
Brack school so(?^al workers .employed in seven public school 

r 

systems. • * . • ^ 

The table below indicates the following information'; 

(1) Cities^Studied, ' • 

(2) Totai Number of Black School Social Workers 
in the PubliC' School System, 
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(3) 


Total Nupber o£ Black Schodl 


Social 




Workers Taking Part 


in the Study, and 


(4) 

- 


S Response Rate* 




• 




Total 72 


Total # 
1 U Lcl± •77 


•a Kcsponse 


' City 


BSSW ■ 


in Study:., 


, Rate 


Atlanta 


28 • 


2.p 


71% 


Baltimore 


32 ' . 


24 


75% . 


Chicago . 


' 40 ■ 


23 


56%- 


Detroit 


. \ 


41 


71% 


Gary 


30 . 


24 


80% 


Indianapolis 


"22 ■ ' ' ' 


.2.0 


99% 


New York. 


100 ■ 


26 


■ 26;^ / 


Total 308' 


178 


Overall .58%' 



Note: IVashington, *D. C, was used as a pretest site for the 
study instrument.; * . n 



From a ^otal of 308 Black school social workers, 178 
participated in the study as^indicated above* The response 

rate«-4V^5 -581/ Certain city school systems had\ higher response 
rates^ha^ others . Gary and Indianapolis had response rates 
of 80% mnd90l respectively, whereas Chicago and New York had 
response rates of only 58% and 26% respectively • v 
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2. The Subjects 

The following demographic characteristics were used to 
describe the respondents: sex, -age, income, and years living 
in city where employed. 

r 

Females composed 82% of the sample, compared to 185. males. 
In regard to age, 23% were 25-34 years old; 29% were 35-44; 
38% were 45-54; and 10? were 55 years old and above. There 

'"» 

was diversity of income.' U had an annual income of less than 

« 

S9 000. 46% had incomes between" $9 , 000 and $1-5,000. 53% had 
incomes above $15,000. 

3t Procedures for Subject Selection 

^ ■ ^ ' ^ p. ^ 

The final study sample was . determined on a voluntary basis 
School social workers not interested in participating in the- 
study were not involved. . ' • • 

The attempt of the investigators, .ideally, was treat 
the, study as" a census. Thus, there was no attempt made to ran- 
domly sample, social workers from within the various school dis- 
tricts'. Because participation in the study was voluntary, 
various school social workers did not take part in the study, 
as the resulting 5 8% response rate indicates. Had the sampling 
been random, considering the degree of participation, the're- 
sponse rate would likely have been adequate to make inferences 
regarding the seven cities involved in the sample. However, the 
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response rate falls short of the 80-905 required by the U./S. 
Cfensus Bureau for census interpretation, and the iacR of 
random selection renders inference-making difficult* With 
a 58?i/response rate and no random sampling, bias is intro- 
duced int0 the sample in making inferences to all Black 
school social v/orkers in the seven cities, Thrs sampling 
problem thus becomes a limitation p£ the study. ** 

C. INST-RUNfENT DEVELOPMENT 
1, Organization of the "instrument 

Th6 instrument utilized was a structured interview con- 
taining 55 items, requiring an average of one, hour an"d fifteen 
minutes to administer a^d consisting of-. three' types of schedule 
items: (1) close-ended questions, (2) open-ended questions, 
and (3) Likert- scale items, > . ^: 

By conceptualizing the nature of the variables in the 
interview schedule, the investigators developed specific items 
and scales/ A .total of seven independent variables were 
examined. Items used to operationalize the variables were not 
necessarily presented in one sector of the instriamerit but were 
often spread throughout. In the instance where one intercon- 
nected set of questions was used to operationalize a variable, 
these items were consecutive so as to promote continuity in 
responses. Open-ended questions were designed to provide some 
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freedom tci the respondent and to provide as few limi-tations 
as possible on the resiJonse potential. -Close-endeS questions 

♦ 

provided more .structure* for the respondents. Questions were 
also used tlrat interrelated with earlier pnes, based on the. 
respondents' answers. For example, 'Certain questions, if an- 
swered "Yes," allowed the respondents tp answer the next ques- 
tion. Those interviewed who might have r'e«sppnded "No''^ to*"' that ' 
particular item did not «answer the next question.. An Example 
i^ight be "Do you share an office?" "Those wha responded "Yes" ' 
would the>ji be a'sked, ."With whom do .you share an office?" . 
Respondents Who did. hot have an office wpuld of course riot 
answer the question in regard to sharirig (See Appendix C, the 
actual instrument) . . ^ 

2. Pretest ■ - ' 

The purpose of the pretest was to -determine the appjro- . - 
priateness of the que,stions in terms of form, wording, and 
content. The pretest of the entire instrument was completed 
in Washington, D.C., with local Black school social workers. 
Interviews were, completed with 10 of 20 Washington Black school 
social workers,' 9 of whom were female, with a median age of 34. 
More than half of the group had a least 4 years experience in 
a school system. , ' 

3/ Description of the Specific Independent Variables 
De veloped in the Study " ' 

a. Professional OrientatidTn 
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Social workers have historically been concerned ahd aware' \ 

\ - \ ^ ■ * ■ 

o"£ their profess sdonalism. Many ^ritaria have evolved ili 

' ' ' \ \ ' ' \ 

attempting to determine andv rate v^ridus, oG;^Gupations dn terms 

\ \ \ ' \\ ' \-- 

of their professional ization* v^The most\freqUentVc^riteria' 

\ ■ \ \ 

cited in the literature (Etzioni, 1969 ; XAyrin., 1965; -Hu'ghes, 

■ \ ■ " ' \ \ \ •' 

1973; Greenwood, 19669- a^e that the prp^^^essibn liaye: 



\ 



T ' 

L) a knowled^^x base, all^ its .own, v 

2) community sa^Action, 2 \ \ 

3) professional authority, 



4) 




\ 



. . , \ ^ \ \ 

a regulative codte of\ei^hxics, ^ v \ 

5) a professional ciiJt'ture,, . , ^ 

6') a period of training, and ^ \ 



7) external vs. internal cori'troi. \ 



A number of independent variables considered in this\study 
focus on various criteria e^f professionaliza-tion as well, Tsecause 
the study involves professionals in an organizational setting. 
The primary focus to be considered in relation to -the variabl^^ 



of professional orientation involves professional participVtiott 
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and length and type of training . These two criteria are m^\' \\ 
variably tied together. The professional culture develorisl'Vi \ \ I 
standards for performance, which are tied to educational -reWire A \.- 
ments. Thus, length of training as well as quality of YAri^iilg. * \ 
become important. The NASW Standards for^S^^pial SeAvice\\Mn 
powder (1975) discusses skills o:f performance ,as Veil\,\ \ 

^ A\-\V 
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^educational requirements. ' The Council on Social Work Educa- 
^ipn (1969) provides guidelines for structuring curriculum m 
schools of social work, with* the sanction of accreditation 
being used tOTSecUre compliance. • Etzioni (1969) discusses the 
length of *trair\ing. as an important variable in discussing profes- 
sionallzation. W considers a two-year graduate program^ (leading 
to the MSW, which-^^until two years ago was the only professaonal 
degree in social wqrk and whicTi- 'is strll the modal de'gree) ■ 
insiiff ici-entj td qualify social- work as an- established profes- 
\sion, and consequently he consider^ social work a^semiprofes- 
s\on, along 4ith nursing, pharmacy, -library sclenc^, and others.^ 

\ Another related aspect .of professional orientation is 
that^of parti'pipetion and commitment to the\various symbols 
that are the heartbeat of professions-- the dissemination and J 
sharing\)i knclwledge through various activities. y.-by means of 
conferences * journals, training sessions ,, membership in profes- 
sional oraaraizations, .and so on. Epstein (1970) developed an \ 
in\dex of process i'pnal participation, including such items as ' N 



participation in professional organizations ,, papers presented 

to professional groups, published papers, conferences attended, 

■ \ \ i ' . • ' 

kijd\reader5hip 6f professional j^ournals. 

t\ius', the key concepts that emerge in our attempt to 

develop a measure of the variable professional orientation are 

\ \ \ ' ' ' ' • ■ : 

the pVo\ees sional education, as defined by levels o£ formal 

\ training v^ithin tlic university system, - and involvement in 
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activities deemed symbolic of professional participation. 
Each o£ these two measures will have a separate index. 
^ As a means of operationalizing these components of 
pr^pfessipnal orientation, the investigators utilized 
degree levels and work beyond degree levels in an attempt - 
to develop a hierachy of professional orientation. The^ 
doctbrate, ^Vas found-to appear so infrequently in our sam- " 
,ple CI.^) tha^t this terminajl degree was not considered in 
the design or data' analysis, despite its obvious-ly large 
impact bn professional orientation. The second approach 
at operatiorializiTig professional orientation (i.e., pro- 
fessional \participatitfn') was to determine the quantitative 
^involvemen^N^in thV following activities deemed consistent 
with professionalization: number of conferences attended, 
membership in pfofe^sional organizations, attendance at 
inservice training sessions^- number of journal articles 
re^d during a specified period of time, and possession 
of. ^|ie Master's Degree in Social Work.- Additional data 
have a^lso been collected in order to provide an overall 
picture of the study sample. Information (s^uch as area 

of c^cejtitration, field \placement, year awarded various ' 

\ \ \ \ ' 

degrees., etc.) has been provided for that purpose, 

b. tareer Commitment 
"\ 

>,Diffei^ent models for investigating career commitment and 
career development exist. Super (1957) indicates an approach 

• ; \ 



to analysis of the, responsibiliti(?s and conflicts inherent^ in 
different stages of career choice. The sequence is as follows: 
Stage 1) Adolescence as expflo-ration : developing a 
self concept. 

Stage 2) The transition from school to worki ^ r.eality 
testing. \ 

Stage 3) The floundering .or trial process: attempting 
; to implement a self concept. 

Stage 4) The period of establishment : the self concept 
modified and implemented* - \ 

Stage 5) The maintenance stage : preserving or being 

/ \ 

nagged by the self concept. \^ 
Stage 6) The years of decline: adj usj:ment to new self. 
Thus, SupeT-'s typology of careLer choice and commitment* 
stages "'provide a framework involvilig various activity alterna- 
taves within each stage. Based upon the nature of the respon- 
dents in this investigation, the last five stages would appear' 
to be most relevant, since there are no adolescents and since 
there are a number of respondents near retirement. Super also 
places emphasis on the internal workings of the individual and 
the process that leads to choice. Emphasis is, placed on self- ^ 
concept. Literature in the area of career commitment has 
changed emphasis throughout the years. Super seems to emphasise 
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the process more than the event. Qur interest in investigating 
this concept was in -the area of actual decisions made, and possible 

. . s 

projections as to what decisions might be made in the future-, ^- 

althougl) cerrain process components were looked at. as well. 

Emphasis was also place^ on the commitment of the respondent 
to his profession, to his job, and questions were put to him/ 
her with that in miiid. Allport (1937) discusses the .difference 
between tentativeness and co mmitment in regard to choices that 
'individuals make; that bifurcation is purposeful to decision- 
making in general and very much also to decisions regarding 
career* Our questions wefe aimed at determining the degree^of 
commitment that tha respondents felt toward their particular 
careers • ' n 4 ^ ' 

c. Social Worker Client Orientation 

Historically, as an emerging profession in the edrly 1900 's 
and ^an established profession today, social work has presented 
the professional practitioner with a changing and often con- 
f.licting framework as to the target of intervention. Faced 
with assijiiilating a large knowledge base that attempts to 
bridge the gap between the individual and society, social work 
has developed various interventive repertoires involving 
different methods and skills. Developing f^Om the Charity 
Organization Society Movement in the late 1800 's social work^ . 
to_,ok over the volunteer aspect of charity. Early in the 1900 'I* 
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a split developed between (1) those so.cial workers intent on 
changing the institutions through the Settlement House Move- 
ment (mostly a neighborhood movement at the time) to ^llow the 
individual a more fulfilling life and (2) those social workers 
who felt that the prime function of the profession was to get 
the individual to cope better with his/her environment. The . , 
introduction of Freud's psychoanllysis into the United States. . ^ 
influenced much of social work, which in varying degrees attach- 
ed itself to the psychoanalytic model (Lubove, 1960). The - 
impact of the Depression of the early. 1930's moved the profession 
more squarely into the public sector and brought on greater 
t-hinking about the "environmental" aspects of man coping with - 
his surroundings. In the 1950 's, with great strides having 
been taken in the social sciences, . social work again began to re- 
think the balance between individual and environment. Educa- 
tionally, social work initially presented training through field 
of service- -e. g. , medical social work, school social work, p-sy- 
chiatric social work,>etc. Training was originally not formalized 
through universities but was based in the agency on a proprie- 
tary basis. Later, as social .work professional education moved 
to the campus and was reformulated, methods were, and still 
are, frequently divided into casework, groupwork, and community 
organization work, with one aspect of community organization 
being social action. Today, a generic approach, to teaching 
social work" intervention is frequently utiUzed, such as the 
one presented by Pincus and Minahan (1973) . 

133 
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The client orientation variable attempts to measure the 
perception of Black school social workers in relation to the 
functions, of social work* Should social workers pursue th.e 
individual's unconscious as ^a means of Bringing about improved 
relationships between individtf^^ and environment? Should the 
pro.fession be nloving towards changing institutions,^ where the 
institutions are considered the targets of intervention, rather 
than individuals? Gordon (1969) has discussed two different 
frameworks ^ possible entries for social work intervention. 
Their foci are the imRinging environment and the coping 
ability of the individual, re'spectively . ^ 

The: brijsf discussion presented above was intended to lay. 
out some of the historical and current issues that make the 
variable "client orientation" so. important and essential 'in 
regard to observing its relation to the strategies and tech- 
niques utilized by the respondents in the study. Mercer (1969), 
in a dif-ferent conceptual context, discusses the differences 
between the clinical and social systems perspectives, but her 
discussion is more emphatically concerned i^th the area of 
deviance investigation and the labeling process and is focused 
on an interactional framework; Nevertheless, her findings 
relate to the two different foci. Taber and Vattano (1970) 
developed an instrument to measure clinical^and social orienta- 
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tions ill social work. . ' Siinilarly, they discuss th'e historical . 
significance of the variable,^ indicating that the literature ^■ 
of the-.daj lea'ds tfne -to 'thd hy.pothesis that th'e "clinical" 
and "social" frameworks for intervention. are truly contradict 
tory. Their t,wo <maj|r -premises are that the social and clin- 
cal orientations "could be. reflected in unambiguous and rele- 
vant statements, shon^'n to have "reliability .and validity, and 
would have a significant relationship with other relevant 
variables^ and" th-at 'clinical and social orientations represent 
opposite en^ls of a single continuum' --that is, social workers 
who tended to agree with 'clinical' statements would tend not 
to agree with ' social ' ^statement^ - [Taber aftd Vattano,. 1970, p. 
•37]." Starting \vith an item pool o.f 120, items not considered 
satisfactory were dropped. The 62- items that remained were 
presented to a random sample of NASW members and ultimately 
^factor analyzed. Taber-and Vattano (1970), came up with five 
'factors: psychodynamic-mindedness , social action, social 
e'nvironment-mindedness, title protection and training, and 
attitude toward -private practice. In their conclusions they 
Indicate -that "the presumed structure of attitudes- -the two- 
camps .notion^- -did not emerge in the responses of practicing 
social worker-s [Taber and Vattano^ 1970, p. 42]." 

Althougu the original item pool consisted of 62 items, the 
investigators in this study utilized only those i^ems found 
under the two" factors: psychodynamic-mindedn'ess and social ' 
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environm§nt-mi*ndedness. Six items were found under each i)£ 
the two, fact>!rs, and -subsequently 12 items, were' utilized to 
evaluate the client orientation of the isiack school social 
worker. By means of factor analysis,, the two factors bor- 
rowed from Taber and Vattano (1970) were further broken d,own 
into four factors,- as follows:' (1) psychodyhamic-mindedness , 
with empiiasis on the unconscious, (2) psychodynamic-mindedness 
with ,emj)hasis on ego functioning, (3)* emphasis on the social 
environment, and (4) < community education" and prevention. The 
'further breakdown of the previous fa'ctors represents a *.-light 
refinement, although certainly not a substantial one, and 
for purposes of anal^);;sis in this- study, the two factors of ' 
psychodynamit-mj^ndedness and social environment-mindednesi 
will be utilized,^ with individual respondent s;c6res being? 
tallied along- this continuum. / 
1 . In keeping with social workers* perceptions of behavior 
causation and .appropriate avenues of intervention, it wa,s 
decided to, examine two additional items--namely , the 
factQjs socisM workers thought caused s,uccess in schools 
and those which accounted for difficulties. 

Utilizing the data from this variable, the investiga- 
tors thought that, from a design standpoint, there x^rould 
be a good meahs for evaluating the strategies and | techniques ' 

•ft 

used in relation to specific problems in the school setting.- 



d: Or ganizational Socialization ' 

The* development of a theoreticar framework upon which to' 
base discussion and elaboration of this variable draws from 

- various, sources. Obviously dynamics of orgaijizations must 
be. considered, the flow of authority, the requirement of ac- 
cotintabili'ty. Because this study focuses on the functioning 
of ■professionals within organizations, the concept of profes- 

'sionalization is also a vi1;a'l one to co;nsider. Members of a 
profession (and social workers are.no exception) are socialized 
into accepting various norms, and roles for themselves through 
their professional training. Entry info an organizaition often 
puts them into ambiguous^situations , Becker and Carper CJL966) 
list four components of professional identification: (1) ocou- 
pational title arid associated ideology, (2) work tasks, (31 par 
ticular organi-3>ations or institutional |)dsitions, and (4) the 
significance o£ their position in the larger ^ society,,. Profes- 
sionals moving into organizations often develop pulls Irom two 

'different areas: the norms of the organization and their 

•professional norms. Scott (1966) has indicated , that profession 

als participate in two systems, tl}j6^ profession and the orgaai-^ 

zation. He also indicates that the '!,existence of professionals 

with a 'bureaucratic orientation' suggests that in practice 

many professionals accommodat>SL_the demands of the organization 

by giving up professional col^mitments [Scott, 1966, p. 269]." 

Scott (1966) also reported a study by Wilensky, who fouad 
.... - - . - , " ^ 

' / " ' 137 . 
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that those in a -particular organization who were profession- 
ally oriented reported that their major problem^ st;e^.med 
from a conflict between the requirements of their job and the 
Standards of their professional groups. Thus, it is important 
^to develop various links within the organizatipa as one becomes 
associated ^v'ith i-t. Kahn (196-4). has discussed the concept 

of role ambiguity- -the lack of necessary information available 

J* 

to a given organizational position. Role theory offers the 

concQpt of anticipatory socialization and role* taking, where 

there is an attempt to play out' ahead of . tima. some of the 

expectations and -roles to be assumed within the organizations. 

In many ways, social workers are provided wit'h some forms of 

anticipatory socialization when they perform fieldwork during 

their two-year graduate pVogram. .They learn, to some degree^ 

what expectations will be placed upon the|n when i:hey emerge as 

full-fledged professionals. Obviously; as students, they are 

not fully accountable and have only onei foot in the agency 

door; nevertheless they get- some feel for^ norms and expecta- 

.tions. Soffen (1969) has* discussed the need for ^social workers 

e ' / * ^" ^ ' V 

enterini^ social work education (i.e-. , teaching in a school of 

social work) to develop some orientation through i^nteraction 

with those faculty already in the' system* Olds (1969)^ developed 

an instrument to ascertain thq. degree o£ socialization that 

social w5rk faculty received as they 'entered the school o,f 

social work.* Sh'e found that many received little Cr no « 



orientation. Thus, it becomes important to reach an under- 
standing of the means by which workers, and in this case, pro- 
fessionals, find out the expectations (through formal or in- 
formal means) anrd norms within their organization. Vari- 
ous items utilized in our questionnaire attempt to elicit 
comment on various aspects of the individuals socialization 
into the school setting. 

Another aspect that is considered within <hi^ variable is 
the idea of perception of influelTce by various groups. Respon- 
dents were asked to indicate the amount of control they felt 

» . / • * 

was exercised by various groups in relation to the policies 
and actions of their job. Various studies have examined au- 
thority in organizations and its effect upon roles and role 
performjance. Gross (1558) in a study of role conflict within, 
a school setting, s^examined roles in the context of v^ious 
authoritative positions. Rizzo and associates (1970) have - 
discussed various organizational principles in relation to role 
conflict' within organizations. They have indicated that "ac- 
^cording to the chain-of -command principle, organizations set 
up on the basis of hierarcfiial relationships with a clear and 
single flow of authority from ^he^ top to the bottom should be 
most satisfmng'to members ai)^ should result in more effective 
economic performance and goal, achievement than prg'anizations 
set up without such an authority flow [Rizzo and assotiatqs, 
1970, p, 150]," Thus, it becomes important to discover what 
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the perceptions of authority are among those sampled in, this 

m 

Study.. 

Various items in the questionnaire develop mucTi of the 

information required. Questions 10, 11, 11a and lib attempt 

to elicit the means by which the respondents discovered various 

aspects of the po-sitions they now occupy. Items 21a-g attempt . 

to gauge the various^pei-ceptions of the respondents with regard 

to authority and control within the organization. 

' ' <t 

e . Perceived Autonojny ^ 

This variable contains many of the theoretical implications 
of organizational socialization. According to Engel (1970), 
•'much of the literature on organizations shares an antibureau- 
cratic orientation. Because' *such factors as innovative be- 

h^vior, upward and lateral communication, and individual respon- 

' • • . ^ ' * ' • ^ ^ . 

sibility are not strongly evidenced in a bureaucratic structure^ 

it*- is portrayed as nonviable for many types of organizations . 
The reduced range of activities or discretions permitted with- 
in bureaucracies is asskimed to bring about lowered influence, 
and autonomy for. those associated with them [Engel, 1970, p. 12] 
Because of. the frequent conflicts between professional and 
organizational norms, professionals may often perceive a lack 
of autonomy. The strictness of the authority structure is, of 
course, a variable that may impact upon autonomy. Blau ^nd 
Scott C1962)>^ reinforce the-notion that professionals m.ay undergo 



a loss of autonomy in a bureaucracy. Autonomy is frequently 
built into the concept of professionalism.. ..Greenwood' (1966) 

utilizes the terms systematic body of theory , authority , com- 

* 

munity sanct^^onVxethical codes , and a culture in his discus- 
sion of the Attributes of a profession. ^The term "authority" 
appears zo be salient in consideration of perceived autonomy. 
In operational terms, various questions were utilized to elicit 
from the respondents the degree of autonomy they. perceived 

themselves having within the organization. 

ft ' * * 

Varying degrees of organizational rigicfity often 'cletermine 
the flexibility of job descriptions. Even \v'here job descriptions 
appear precise and immutable, the informal organizational struc- 
ture may dilute job functions* Oftentimes jo"b descriptions 
are more an administrative, budgetary function than a functional 
one in actually determin4^ng v;hich activitie's a"p^s'6n mi^^t per- 
form. The open-endedness of communication lines may also serve 
as an indicatio^i of^^ie degree of ^autbnomy a person' may have. 
Does informationi that flows uphill, receive any consideration? 
Also, the question of supervision must'' be considered. Various 
studies have looked at the degree and nature of superi|tsion . 
Scott (1965) examined supervision in a heteronomous profession- 
al organization and found that workers exposed to professional 
training centers tended to hold higher standards for super- 
visors--and hence were more critical of their supervisors-- than 
workers who had not had such exposure. In social work, of 
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course, supervisiqii plays a majoV role. In developing a typol- 
ogy for social \\'ork manpo'.\'er, the\jational Association o£ 
Social IVoi-ker's Standards for Socia\\ Service Manpower lis.ts 
supervision as an important variable in going from social workei 
(step 4) to graduate social \vorker (step 5).^ Supervision has 
both administrative and educational f.unctions. The investiga- 
tors thus attempted to elicit from the respondents comments 
pertaining to tl^degree of autonomy \vhich they perceived they 
had on the job. The variability of their responses have been 
considered in relation to t^he dependent variables— the various 
differences in^ tasks and techniques that the social workers 
have employe^d. > 

f. School Compatibility 

Historically, social work entered ^the schqol system in 
the early 1900's. In the tide of ^'environmental orientation'! 
that shortly thereafte.r was gaining ground, social workers' 
in the school systems realized the need to relate th^ 
student* s educational capabilitie^ Jo^ the »entire social 

"environments School social workers were originally 
known as visiting teachers ; consequently, settlements 

•and civic organizations rather than social ' caseworkers 
developed the earliest forms of school 'social work (Lubove, 

1960). Even in.. the early d.evelopment of a typology for the 

school social worker, relationships with other school personnel 
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required delineation- According to Lubove (I960), "in theorv, 
the visiting teacher dealt with those for whom neither the atten- 
dance officer, school nurse, nor classroon? teacher was equipped^. 
The teacher or principal referred children whose educational 
experience was obstructed by deficient scholarship , demoralizing 
home conditions, misconduct, physical defect, and similar 
handicaps ^CLubove, 1-960, p. 390 ." School "social workers 
\ have traditionally been peripatetic, being mobile and 
"frequently interacting with many different -schools . Thus, 
it is important to consider how they, perceive others' reaction^ 
to them, as well as how they fit into the school setting struc- 
turally," in this instance, in regard to office use, prlva^Tr ' 
types of colleagues sharing the same office, .and so on. 
. " This variable may be broken down into two areas: a 
structural compoiient and'^^a perceptual one. There are a series^ ^ 
of questions which attempt^ to' dete^rmine whether or not the 
school social worker has adequate physical facilities, to help 
support the ^services extended to students. The questions re- 
volve around whether the worker has an office, whether it is 
shared with others, who his o>ffice mates are, and whether shar- 
ing is a problem. Different strategies an'd techniques might 
be utilized by a worker in an instance where there is privacy, 
as compared to thos,e employed in circumstances where an office 
is shared with others. Students may feel embarrassed to dis- 
cuss different problems in the presence of otjiers; hence, not 
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only confidentiality but the goal of making the client feel 
comfortable and open might be -compromised. 

The second component of this variable is the percep-tual 

aspe'ct of school compatibility, the means by which the worker 

* 

perceives whether co-workers think favorably of his job', whether 
they think it is important, and what they know about the job. 
With collegiate relationships and interdisciplinary approaches 
to problem-solving so 'ensconceti in organizational operations 
today, it is important to investigate individuals' perceptions 
ojE how others view them and their roles. Symbolic interaction, 
theoretically, provides a viable framework for investigating 
this phenomena; Identity is formed and stays /n the process 
of formation through an individual's perception of how others 
see him (Mead, 1937; Cooley, 1922). Role-theory fits well into 
the symbolic interactional^ framework and operationalizes many 
of the concepts very well. Carrigan (1974) investigated the 
perceptions of health professionals in relation to social- ' ' 
workers' job activities 'in a hospital setting. She Concluded 
that high consensus between, professional groups existed 
on the extent to which social xvorkers should be perform- 
ing indirect professional services in the hospital in ' 
relation to the performance of others, and that methods of 
increasing professional interaction during the professional 
socialization period needed to be developed in order for the 

4 

social work 'profession to achieve its fullest expression'" in 
effective patient care. 
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g. Work Load " • " 
Mizocki (1970) has .pointed 'out that a shift in direction 
for school social work was facilitated in the 19,60's by 'the 
rapidly growing numb'er of students and the rise in social 
problems • Specifically, the schools^ faced a demand from the 
community for educational innovation which would reflect the 
complex character of the community and meet the educational 
needs of the different economic, social, and cultural groups 
in a given school area, .Lundberg (1964) pointed out that 
school ^social workers in the 196.0' s tried to reevaluate their 
• particular function in the schools and its applicability to 
the needs of the school setting • He stated that evidence for 
such a ree^aluation is reflected in transitions such as: 

1) school social workers attempting to evaluate the » 
appropriate balance between^ professional time de*- 
voted to direct services versus time devoted to 
consultative service with other school staff; 

2) school /social workers focusing more attention on 
group work as a school social work method; 

3) sphool social workers attempting to focus on effec- 
tive organizational relationships with other pupil 
personnel services; ^ • 

4) school social workers' growing increasingly aware of 
the need for all youth to develop social and economic 
competencies , ' ^ 

9^. ' 145 
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In 1964, a final report of the Departmental Task Force on 
Social Work Education and Manpower was published. In this 
report, the following prediction was made: "Enrollment in 
public schools by 1970 will approach 45 million-. On the basis - 
of one school social worker to each 2,000 school population 
by 1970 there will be need of more than 20,000 social workers. 
-At the present time, there are less .than 3,000 social workers 
attached to public schools, leaving a gap of at least 17,000 
[Departmental task Force on Social Work Education and .Manpower, 
1964, p. 79]. 

The accuracy of thj^^s^prediction is reflected in Mizocki>''s 
(1970) study, where he found that school social workers employed 
in public schools of the Metropolitan Washington area were 
assigned to sefvfe from three' to ten different schools. The ratio 
of students to school social workers', average to approximately 
3,500 students per school social worker. It was pointed out, 
ho.wev-er, that the administrators and school social workers 
participating in this study revealed that their school systems 
also employed allied and pre--prof essional personnel to ease the 
ratio . ■ . " • 

With the increasing t^lume of problems involving social 
acting-out behavior within school settings, it is likely that ,. 
school social, workers feel frustrated when they carry such 
heavy caseloads and serve a number of schools. 
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4_. General Discussion of the Dependent Variables 
a. Social Work Strategies atfd Techniques 

The basic intent of these dependent variables is to deter- 
mine general as well as specific strategies used by. Black school 
social workers with "their students. Included were attempts to 
determine, for example, whether the worker used a supportive 
framework for working with students or whether community re- 
sources were considered important in coming to grips withthe"^ 
student's problem(s) . Modality utilization is also considered 
important; with what people or groups of people, for instance 
does the worker prefer to work, and with whom does he/she actu- 
ally work in" intervening with the Bla^ck student in a school 
setting? 

The following is a partial list of the questions used to 
m'Sasure .major dependent variables; .th<\t delineate strategies 
used by Black school social, wo rkfers:. V .„ 

1) nS: In the performance of your job, have you found 
any techniques or strategies which have proved par- 
ticularly helpful in working with Black students? 

2) _ nSa: Would you please tell me which ones? 

3) n26: How do you identify a Black student who has a 

« 

poor self •'concept? 
"4T ' #2.6a: And how do you work with a Black student who 
has a poor self -concept? 
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5) In solving the problems of children, which. one^ 
of the following groups of people would you prefer . 
as a target for irite;fvention? 

6) ^fSlCiii): Taking into consideration the size of your 
caseload, the number of schools assigned .to you, and 
the other v/ork-related tasks you have to perforin, 
please, rank the list of working activities on this 
card in order of the one you spend the most time doing 
to the one you spend the least time doing. ^ ^ y 

\ ■ f * 

o b. Formulatidn of Categories for 25a and 26a 
To help measure relative relevancy of techniques and stra- 
tegies within categories, major aspects of Hollis' (1964) . 
psychosocial framework have been utilized in combination with 

» • 

various mo re^. generic \guide lines from Bartlett's (1970) The 
Co mmon Base of Social Work Practice > Hollis '^classification ^ 
of treatment intervention strategies follows : 
" ^ 1) Sus-taining proceduf^es , - including various^ forms ^ 

of relationship-oriented proce4ures, affirming 

^ confidence in the client's abilities, use of 

various forms of identification, building on 
4 clieTits' 'positives, reassurance. ^ 
* . 2) Procedures .of direct influence , including sugges- 

tion and -advice, direct intervention on behalf of 
the client, provision of strong opinion about a 

■ . " ' ■ . ■ - ■. ' 
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t course of action for the client, use of should 

as opposed to can or may in regard to clients- 

3) Catharsis or ventilation ; emphasis on the worker 
'"^ attempting to encourage the client to pour out 
er feelings in 'the interview, as (/ell as emotionally- 

charged meiupries, 

4) Reflective' consideration of the current person- 
. situation configuration. ^ 

5) Encouragement of the client to think about jthe 
dynamics of his response patterns or tendencies- 

6) Includes procedures for encouraging the client 
to think about the development of -his response 
tendencies or patterns. 

Bartlett (1970> listed various techniques ' as part of social 
work method, including support clarification, interpretation, 
*■ ^ development of insight, use of activities and projects, pro- 

vision of positive experiences, st.imulation of group interaction, 
utilization of available social resources, effecting change in 
immediate environmental forces operating upon the' individual 

or groups. ■ ' \ ^ 

Based on the two frameworks mentioned and discus'sed briefly 

above (Mollis, 1964; Bartlett, 1970)., glong with the variety of 

- responses ^anticipated' from respondents, fairly broad categories ^ 

^ have been developed to encompass broad as ^well as narrow re- 

spoases and to group differing orientations of the various 

scJiool social workers, * • . * 

•149 , 

I \ ^ ' • - ' 
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c. Fi nal bj.st of Categpry Sets for Questions 25, 25a / 
26 and "^2 6a * 

Following are the names and definitions' (constitutive and' 
operational) of the category sets and categories described to 
this point . ' . " - 

(1) Questions 25a and 26a: 

Life-S.pace- Exploratign and Inquiry , The worker attempts 
to elicit material about the client *s past and present exper- 
iences, including various demographic material, beliefs, and 
feelings. Example?^ in <his category , would be responses that 
indicated th^t the worker was trying to learn about the stu- 
dent ' s* relationships ,^ attempting to determine his/her r.nterests 
exploring possible , causes of any conditions of the client. 
Any reference to the taking of a social history taking., or \ 
r finding out about, the student from his parents, would be rei- 
/evant m this category. , I 

Personality Support . Strategies presented here would bl 
"^■^ho-se employed with the intention of 'making the client comfort- 
able, reducing anxieties and tensions, ^nd helping the client 
feel good about himself. Included here would be the worker's 
strategics for 'emphasizing the reinforcing positive's and' 
^strengths of the client,, encouraging self-expression, helping 
to develop self-esteem,' providing overall encouragement an,d 
pr,aise, providing identification with others (Blacks in gen.- 
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eral^ the Korket, etc.), establishing rapport, tru^t, and accep- 
tanoe, and ego-bolstering. ^ 

Self -Awareness and Self- Insight Orientation , In this cat- 
egory*, the worker, through various skills, including clarifica- 
tion,' interpretation, confrontation, description, *and ex'planation, 

attempts to make the client aware of, and understand,, his/het own 
behavior. ^portant^ concepts subsumed here would be helping the 
client to recognize and realise possible reasons for his behavior, 
describing behavior and its -meaning, awareness raising, helping 
the' client gain .insight into his talents, and abilities, encourag-, 
ing self-examination, and helping the client in understanding 
values. ^ 

Provision of Positive Experiences Through Tasks and .Activi - 
ties . This category would have the worker actively seeking and 

finding activities and tasks for the client that would ultimately 

* 

be valuable in helping the^lient develop in a positive direction. 
The worker should actively ejidorse the activity ai\d dire^ct the 
client to it.' Included- in ;this category would be such things 
as the worker ' s .encouraging, placing, and dii*ecting the client 
into participating in sports, music writing, reading newspapers 
and magazines, grooming, ..etc. Also included here would be the 
utilization of behaviqral modification techniques. This category 
would provide more^of an action orientation than the previous ones 

Use of Community Resources . This category relates ta worker 
activities outside of direct intervention with the stuflent, ^ 
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family school peers, oV -teacher. It has implications for more 
intervention through community resources and institutions- out - 
side^the school ^ such as making certain the client has adequate 
clothin^g, econcmic benefits, use of such activities as^ Big 
'Brothers, Afro-American Club, and various neighborhood organiza- 
tions- * . ' ' ' o ' • > 

Use of Ethnic Identification . This category investigates 
whether or not the worKer useS ethnic identification in discus-' • 
sing strategies and techniques. 'In dey,eloping a working defi- 
nit ion of ethnic identification, the investigators attempted to 
subsume a broad^ rang-e of references to race and ethnicity. 

Exaijiples of fethnic and racial referents were allusions to 
racial pride, discussion of Black history, mention of Afro- 
'American clubs, mention of identification with Black cultur,al 
a'nd political leaders. 

Consultants were used as judges to determine face validity 
and inter-rater reliability of categories for dependent variables 
25a and 26a. Both validity and reliability were considered ac- - 
ceptable. (See section on reliability and validity of strategy' 
categories 25a, 26, and 26a.) 

•C2) Question 26 (Indicants' of joor Self -Concept , Descriptive 

Negative Responses Toward' Self ) . Included in this category 
are indicants that represent more pf an internalized affective^ 
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frame o£ reference, where actions vis-a-vis others may not al- 
wavs be directly inferred. Included in this category would be 
such descriptors. as insecurity, Motivation, projection, anger, 
anxie-ty, depression, etc. ' , ' 

^ .. Negative Responses Toward Others > Included in this cate- 
gory are descriptors that imply more of an action orientation 
'in relation to others in 'the environment. Relationships with 

others are moYe directly seen. Examples ^vould be aggressive- / 

* 

ness, destructivei>ess, complaints about parents, acting out, 

• K ^ . ' ■ 

total compliance, etc. 

Mention of j^acial Identification . Criteria for inclusion 
in this cate.gory would be any mention of race in regard to self- 
concept indicants . 

General Behavior Descriptors . There are various resppnses ^ 
that merely indicate that it is the behavior of the 'student, 
per se , that indicates poor self-concept. No detail is provided 
as to what particular behaviprs indicate poor self -concept 
Those general descriptors are placed within this category. 

Quality of Educational ^Performance and Attendance . Varr 
iouz workers allude to* educational performance as being a way of 
identifying poor self -concept . Comments such as ''getting poor 
grades "missing school too much," provide some evidence that 
the worker thinks that thes^e are significant ways of determining 
whether a student has a poor self -conce.pt , 

9 
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Quality of Personal Appearance . Instances where the worker - 

mentions various aspects of appearance, for example, dress, pos- 
I 

ture, general grooming, would be important in this category. 

The investigators analyzed the 178 responses and tallied 
the frequency with which each of the above 6 categories appear-ed, 
using the findings to get an overall perspective as to what 
things Black school social workers looked for. in evaluating poor 
self-concepts in Black students. 
(3) Questions 29 and 51Ciii) ''^ 

Question 29 : In solving the problems of -.-childreij, whJLch 
one of the. following groups of people would you .prefer as tar- 
get for intervention? - 

^ This item i^ not open-ended and the responses arenas fol- 
lows : / . 

1) Parents 

2) Student^s ' , . ' ' 

3) Teachers! ' , * . > 
f 4) Students' Peers 

The respondent would simply select one of the. above choices . 

Question 51(iiij : Taking into consideration the size of 
your caseload, the number of^^schools you are assigned, and the 
other work-related tasks you have to perform, please rank the 
li'st of working ^activities on this card in order of the one ^ou 
spend most timet,doing to the one you spend the least time doing. 
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1) U'ork with children 

2) Work with teachers 

3) Work with school activities 

4) Work with families 

5) Work with Community organizations 

Looking at Questions 29 and'31(iii) together, one can seev 
that one (^29) aims at evincing preference while the other one. 
attempts to elicit comments on. the nature of^the actua.l inter- 
vention. It is possible then to develop spm.e sort of congruency 
measure between ideal targets and^eal targets of intervention.^ 

5. Procedures Followed in Developing Face Validity and Inter- 
rater Reliability for Strategy Categories (Questions 25a, 
26, and 26aJ. . . 

Since most of the categories of strategies .used in the 

.Study were derived by content analysis of open-ended questions^, 

it was necessary to develop adequate validity and reliability 

measures. 

Based upon the total numhe-r of responses for each question 

(approximately 150 as an average), it was decided to sample 

approximately one-third of the total number. Through a process 

of probability-type, systematic randojn sampling, every nth (3rd) 

questionnaire was chosen. In instances where the answer was 

left blank or where the question was not answered, the next 

consecutive questionnaire was utilized. Where the numbers of 

cases utilized as samples vary, it is because the total N for 
that questionnaire also varies • '-.^ 
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Packages of the sampled^ questionnaires were compiled by the 
investigators,^ along with a booklet, explaining and describing 
the various categories developed for .the strategies.* 

Three social work consultants were called into the study 
to judge validi.ty.aiid reliability of the categories. Two' of • 
the three had considerable practice and teaching experience and 
were doctoral candidates in social work. The third was a prac- 
titioner with considerable experience. 

The three -consultants were presented an introduction to the 
study and were told wha.t was expected of tjiem. They were to look 
.at the categories developed in relation to the specific questions, 
respond to them in terms of whethfer they were theoretically rel- 
evant, clear, exhaustive, relevant 'to the data at hand and to 
themselves, and independently cbde the sample of questionnaires 
selected, in order to determine whether suitable inter- rater 
reliability existed. ^ 

Examples were discussed and it was assumed that the three 
judges had sufficiently discussed the case^ to" begin coding on 
an equal footing with each other and. that their frames of 
reference yere similar. Since the' responses to the questions 
were in the handwriting of various interviewers from the data 
■collecting stages, there were occasions where certain words 
and phrases were unclear, although s.uch incidences w*ere minimal. 
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The judges Were asked to communicate with each other when such 
occasions ar .-se 'and to cOme to a common decision about the^ 
words or phrases. Aside from such instances, the judges were 
told that their coding should be independent and that there . 
should be no communication among them as to which categories 
frtted which responses. Frequent monitoring by , the in.vestigators 

founU that the codei^s were following instructions very well. 

\ " - ' 

Instructions, other 'than those appearing in the booklet 

itself, were provided prior to the start of coding. Those iri- 

\ * L J • 

structionsNvere essentially technical ones in regard to coding 

procedures . 

Discuss iorK of the categories was held before and after the 
coding sessions .\ The judges, all unanimously agreed as to the 
face validity of a\l » categories utilized- -intervention strate- 
gies, ethnic identification for 25a and 26a, and also the means 
of identification of s\jlf -concept and the indicants of self- 
concept. Upon relating the categories to the data, they had 
various additional comments, including Various recommendations 
for pos.sible changes, some of which were later implemented by the 
investigators. 

In regard to inter-rater reliability,' percentage of agree- C 
ment was utilized as the measurement. The data found in the 
categor^ies was nominal data,' and thus did not lend, itself to 
interval-level Pearson-r or factorial analysis of variance de- 
sign used for inter-rater reliability. The resufts of the " 
inter-rater reliability are as follows-: 

157 ■ . . ... 
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n26 - Means of identification of poor seJUf-concept 

3 of 3 judges in complete agreement 33 ^ 61% 

2 of 3 judges in complete ^agreement 20 . '9 7?; 
0 of 3 judges ia complete agreement . 1 2%' 
N/A - did not answer the question 4 

N = 56 

/ « ii..— I. 

^25a - Strategies used with Black students generally 

3 of 3 judges in complete agreement 23 511 
2 of 3 judges in complete agreement 17 89% 
0 of 3 judges in complete agreement 5 111 
N/A ^- did not answer the question 1 

N = 45 

^26a - Strategies used with Black students, with 
poor self - concepts 
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• y 3 of 3 judges in complete agreement 24 40% 
2 of 3-judges in complete agreement ' 25 821 
0 of 3 judges in complete agreement 11 18% 

N = 60 

From the evidence presented for Question 26, three ^ 
ju^es concurred 611 o£ the time with two concurring 97% of 
the time.. In categories for Question 25a, the judges were in 
com{5lete agreement 511 of the time and reached a majority of 
agreement 891 of the time. In Question 26a, judges reached 
unanimous agreement 401i of the time, and maj or ity 'agreement 
. 82% of the time. . 

ERIC lo3 - , 
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The term "complete agreement" or "unanimous agreement" 
indicates that every coding was identical. Because judges were 
able to code more than one category, there were frequently two, 
thre^, or four categories coded. Complete agreement would 
require that each judge coded all theXcategories identically . 

^E\(en one response that was not identical among the judges con- 

\ V * , 

Sstituted a violation of the "complete agreement." 

V D. DATA ANALYSIS PLAN . 

1- introduction 

Tli^e nature of the data in the study prompted the investi- 

\ 

gators td^use two approaches for evaluation, the descriptive 
approach attempts to describe the entire study sample through 
frequencies and. percentages, in regard to the various items. 
Thus, an overview of the study. sample would indicate ages, exper 
ience, previous occupations, strategies , of intervention used, • 
size of caseload, etc. The data is often widespread since the 
investigators a^ttempted to elicit as much information as possi- 
ble. The second approach is analytical. Bivariate analysis is 
utilized. 

2. Index Development ' * 

The investigators attempted, where feasible, to develop an 
index for each of the independent variables; the index would 
then be used to express, succinctly, the measure of the variable 
being discussed. In mo6t cases, one index was used to represent 
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the independent variable. Exceptions ^re professional orienta- 
. tion, where separate professional participation and professional 
education indexes are used, and social worker method orienta- 
tion, where psychodynamic-mindedness and social environment- 
inindedness are .utilized as separate indexes. Work load and 
^school compatibility, are not analyzed through indexes but 
rather through ijidividual items* 

a . List of Items Composing the Indexes 

The following paragraphs^list the independent variables, 
the various items that were compiled as part of their indexes, 
and the basis for dichotomization of each item. 

Professional Participation (4 items): 

• Have you attended two or more professional conferences 
in the pas^: year? (yes or no)- 

• Are you a member of two or more professional organiza- 
tions? (yes or no) 

# How many in-sefvice training sessions did you atteftd 
in the past year? (5 more) . ^ 

# How many journal articles Have you read in the past 
four months? (7 or more) 

Education^ (4 items): ^ . 

# What>^was your undergraduate major? (social science 
or non-social science) 

• Do you have a Master's degree? (yes or no) 
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* ' • In what discipline is that degree? (MSW or non-M^W) 

• Have you done any graduate work bejj'ond the Master's 
degree? (yes or no) 

Career Commitm'ent (4 items) : • ^ ' 

• Some jobs, are more interesting than others. I£ you 
had a chance to do some other kind o£ work for the same pay, 
somewhere ^^s^, would you stay with this job? Cyes or no) 

• Are you a social worker by training? Cyes or no) j 

• Do /ou plan to Continue work as a Cyour present pqsi- 

tion)?" Cyes or no) . ■« 

■ ' ■ 9 What discipline is the Master-' s degree? . CMSW or non-MSW) 
Psychodynamic-mindedness. C6 items): . ■ ^ 

• The highest goal o£ social casework is to free the 
client from inner conflict. ' Cvarying degrees of agreement) 

• Effective help to any client depends. on understanding of 
unconscious motivations. Cvarying degrees of agreement) | 

• The reason tAat delinquency and family breakdown arje ^ ^ | 
getting worse 'is that /the known treatment methods have never; ^ 
really been given a^ehance on a large scale. Cvarying degrees / 

r 

of agreement) - . ' / 

• • The prime goal of social work service 'to . the unwed 
mother is the discovery of, and resolution to, those personal- 
ity dynamics which led her to become pregnant. Cvarying degrees 
of agreement) ^ ' 

• The large social problems of today can best be under- ,/ 

16i I ' 
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stood when they are analyzed in terms of individual behavior 
dynamics. (varying degrees of agreement) 

r Social workers can change society only thrcJugh the"" _ 
medium of the feelings of the individuals and groups who are^ 
social work clients. (varying degrees of agreement) 
Social Environment-mindedness (5 items): 
. • Social work has more interest and ^oals in common with 
the public health field than with psychiatry. (varying degrees 
of agreement)^ ♦ ' 

• Case-by-case treatment can never make inroads on soci- 
ety's basic 'problems . (varying degrees of agreement) 

• Some workers shoiild spend more time helping communities 
accept the mentally ill rather than working with patients to 
help them to .adjust. (varying degrees of agreemejit)' 

• Social workers should be more concerned with the impact 
Of the envjironment on clieats and less concerned with personali- 

4 * 

ty dynamics. (varying degrees of agreement) \ ' 

• ^he opportunity structure in. which people find them- 
selves is the central condition det^ermining their behav4.or. 
(varying degrees of agreement) 

Perceived Autonomy (4, items) i 

• To what extent have you been able to carve your area o'^ 
responsibility in' this job? • (varying degr^ees of agreement) 

To what extertt have you .been able to make major . changes 
in your work activities? (varying degrees of agreement) 

K 

« • * m • 
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• When you and your colleagues maK^ suggestions regard- 
ing your job, ho\/ often are they general/ly accep.ted? .(varying - 

i. . • . 

degrees of agreement) , * 

<» ■ 

• In general, how often are yo^u and your colleague,s 

encouraged to make sj^ggestions about your joj)? (varying 
degree^s-of agreement) , ^ ^ 

Organizational, Socialization (10 items) 

• How well did you know what was expected of you when 
you first came into this job? (varying degrees of agreement) 

' • Have there been any important changes in the policies 
and activities of you^r jol3 since. you first started working in 
your present j\>b? (yes or iio)^ 

• - Were job changes (if they occurred) for the better? 

• ^ \ 

(yes or no) ' ^ . 

In ge.neral, how much influence do you think .the follow- 
ing groups or persons actually have in determining the policies 
and actions of yo'ur job? (varying degrees of influence) 
school board ' • >^ ' / . - * ^ 

school superintendent - . * 
director of pupil personnel s.erviceS' " " 
your immediate supervisor * , ' 

principal '^t ' ^ 

assistant principal 

you and your colleagues ' <• 

The variables "Work Load"« and "Schoo 1 *C6mpatibility" did not 
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'have compiled indexes and were examined through separate items 
:only. 

* « 

b. Guttman and Additive Scaling 

The investigators had difficulty in getting a high enough 

Coefficient of Scalability to enable the use of the .Cuttman . 

Scaling Techniques, as was originally intended. Additionally, 

the Coefficient of Reproducibility, which Green indicates 

should?l)e at least 0790, was also not sufficient to warrant 

use* of the 'Guttman Techniques (Greeni 1954). 

The investigators utilized statistical consultant service; 

in order to develop an appropriate index for the variables, 

^ since Guttman Scaling was not feasible. It was advised and 

later determined , that an additive index would be .utilized, 

which essentially sought to dichotomize the various items, as- 
» 

.sign orfes and zeroes "to the dichotomies, simply add them for 
each individual, and compute summary scores for the group. 
The number one wa^' assigned to the presence of a particular 
quality and the number zero to the absence of a particular 
quality. ' 

c. Rationale for Dichotomies 

Rationale for developing the dichtomies consisted of two 
parts: (1) natural dichotomies and (2) artificial dichotomies. 

The first instance was that of a natural dichotomy. In 
this case the presence ,or absence of a specified trait or 
accomplishment was examined, -Respondents having an .MSW, too 
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large a caseload, an office arid sharing it, all of whieh could 
be answered by a yes or no, were considered a natural dichotomy. 

The second instance was that of an artificial dichotomy. 
In these cases'', the investigators had to make-the decision as 
to -where the dividing' point should be. Theoretical considera- 
tions were'^paramount ("Have you attended two or more profession- 
al 'conferences in the past year?" "Are you a member of two or 
more professional organizations?" "How many journal articles 
have you read in the past. four months?") . 

•Accord'inglv, items subsumed under the indepe'nd'ent variabl.es 

were considered, in , li-gh t- o f theoretical and scaling considera- 

^ ■ J- 

tions. Did'each item contribute to the development of a reason- 
able measure of the larger variable? Was each item capable of 
beins dichotomized arid ultimately added? . The investigators - • . 
•found that not all 'items were additive and capable of being 
scaled. Validation was accomplished through face' and contferit 

« 

validity by the inv,estigators . In various insj;ances, Vhere 

- « « 

warranted,' an item- was used" to compose more than one index. * 
Since certain of the independent variables were very much re- 
latGd^ such a move was ef f icaci'ous . Each of the* index items 
were .assigned numbers' and 'added, forming , an index with a number 
used to represent the variable, with the imp'ortant qualification 
that' not al% items used iji the instrument were included. The 
statistical consultant recommended treating the" ultimate index 
as an- interval -J. eve 1 measure.* The investigators, tiowever, 
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1S6 - ^ . • 

thought that since the ^origiijal items were digh^tomised the 
ultimate index could be considered no more than a nominal 
level of measu^rement . 

As an example to illustrate index formation, consider 
career commitment and two items subsumed by it. One item 
attempted to determine whether the respondent would stay in 
his present position if he were given equal*^ pay and occasion to 
move into any other position. .Respondents replied either "yes" 
or "no". Theoretically, such an item was responsive to the* 
amount of commitment a person had to his current position/area 
of interest. The use of a yes-no response' provided an excellent 
entry into dichotomizing and adding the score as pajrt of an . 
additive index. A second question a^ked of respondents was what 
influenced the respondent to enter his present positon. The 
responses available included eight different choices plus an 
option to denote an other category . (See questionnaire in 
Appendix C, Item ^33). Although the question was. interesting 
and informative, the investigators had a difficult time placing 
the item within the index. There appeared to be little in the 
way of scaling to place the responses into additive form. 
Theoretically, the investigators were unable to place the item 
within the framework of a decision or perception that indicated 
a commitment to a career, although the question had 'heuristic 
qualities insofar as discussion and evaluating career develop- 
ment were concerned. ' ' 
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d. Index ReiFiabili-^' -f- 

The coefficient alpha \<as utilized to determine the homo- 
geneity and reliability -of each of the indices developed .for . 
the independent variables. Traditionally, the Spearman- Brown 
formula has been used to determine internal consistency or 
split-half reliability. According to Cronbach (1951), "the 
conventional split-half approach has been repeatedly criticized.' 
One line of criticism has been that split-half coefficients do 
not give the same information as the correlation betAveen tAVO 
alternate forms given at dif^e'i;,ent times [Cronbach, 1951, p. . 
29'8]." Cronbach (1951) stated that .this difference, hOAvever, 
is purely semantic. He also implied that the criticism indi- 
cating that the split-half "ap.proach^ives Miff erent coefficients 
depending upon Avhich items are gfoupbd when the test is split 
into parts was validC Coefficient alpha serves to determine 
the mean of all potential split-half coefficients within a test. 
There is a considerable reduction in bias. The Kuder-Richardson 
(20) formula frequently used in determining inter-item homogene- 
ity is simply one aspect of coefficient alpha. 

The following results, Av'ere determined insofar as reliabil- 
ity of the independent variable indices with coefficient alpha: 

1. 1. Professional Orientation 

a. Professional Participation 0*273 

b. Education 0. 661 

2. Career Commitment 0.592' 

" ' 167 ' ^ . 
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3. Social Worker Method Orientation (SWMO) 0.S53 
a* Psychodynamic-minde/iness (not computed) 

b. Social Environmeat-mindedn'ess (not computed) 

4. Perceived Autonomy 0.418 

5. Organizational Sotialization 0.375^ 

The items in our study were answered through open-ended, 

closed-ended, and scaled questions. Different levels of mea- 

surements resulted, with the predominance being of the non- 

parametric type. Dichotomization frequently required breaking 

down interval level data to nominal level data. , ' 

5. Levels of Measurement and Indexesf of the 
Independe'nt and Dependent Variables 

ft 

Following^ is a list of the independent variables from 
which an index was developed a^jjkthe level of measurement to 
be used for statistical analysis with that index; also to be 
included are the number of items '.within the index. 

1. Professional Orientation 

/'^"a. Professional Participation, 4 items, 
, , nominal' level . 

b. Professional education, 4 items, nominal 

'i 

level. 

2. Career Commitment, 4 items, nominal level. 
5. Social Worker Client Orientation 

a. Psychodynamic-mindedness, 6 items, 
nominal level. 
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b- Social Environment-mindedness, 5 items, 
' nominal level . 
. 4. Perceived Autonomy, 4 items, nominal level • 
5, Organizational Socialization - 10 items, 

nominal level . * ' • - 

r 

It 

Dependent variables include" strategies and techniques 
(Questions 25, 25a, 26, 26a, 29, Sliii) and tasks (Question 24). 
Strategie's and techniques will be treated as separate items and 
as nominal level of .measurement . Social work -tasks will form 

nominal level. 

-^-^ \ 

4, ' Di chotomization of Indexes 

, ^ ' . 

' a. Independent 'Variables 

For the purpose- of analyzing the independent variables, 
both separately .and with the dependent variables, the investi- 
gators reduced the inii^xes further by dichotomization. 

The following table provided a description of the criteria 
used to develop indexes for the - indepe^ndent variables as well 
as f or^ the specific items for which no index- was developed. 





Range 
of Items 


Low/ No 


High/Ye.s 


Professional Participation 


0-4 


.0-2 


3-4 


Education 


0-4. 


0-2 


3-4 


Perceived Autonomy 


0-4 


0-2 


3-4 


Caree>r Commitment 


0-4, 


0-2 


3-4 


(continued) 


^^^^ . 


V 





J£ . 1 69 
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Range 
* of Items 


Low/ No 


High/Yes 


Organizational Socialization 


0-10 


0-5 


6-10 


Psychodynamic-mindedness - 


0-6 


0-3 


4-6 


Social Enyironment-mindedness 


0-5 


0-2 


3-5 


, Work Load Items : 






• 


Number of Schools 


0-200. 


0-60 


60 § above 


•f 

Size of Caseload 


0-201 


0-60 


61-201 


Average Size of Schools 


0-5000 
students 


0-200.0 


Above 2000 


.School Compatibilty Items: 






<• 


Office at School 




No 


or Yes 


Sharing an Office 




No 


or Yes 


Whether Sharing an Office 




No 


or Yes 



Interferes 

. b. Dependent Variables (Tasks-) 
Discussion of strategies and techniques insofar as catego- 
rization and coding are concerned was presented earlier (see 
Section 4). Use of certain tasks by school social v/orkers was 
the second major dependent variat)le investigated. The factor 
analysis reduced the 57 items into 7 scales or factors, and 
total scores by individuals for each of the factors were com- 
piled. For example/ a factor that contained 4 items would 
allow a maximum score of 24, since each item was scored along 
a 6-point Likert scale. .A respondent could score from 0-*24 
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on that particulpj scale. Each factor was then dichotomized 
at the midpoint to provide high and low categories for each 
factor. For example. Factor II ha:s a range of 0-84; 42 was 
the midpoint and served as the cut-off point for high-low 
scoring. The table below presents the factors and the cri-' 
teria used in dichotomization* 







■Items 


Range of Scores 


Low 


High 


Factor 


I 


-19 


0-114 


0-57 


58-114 


Factor 


II 


14 


0-84 


0-42 


43^84 


Factor 




_ 8 


^ 0-48 


0-24 


25-48 


Factpr 


IV 


4 


0-24 


0-12 


13-24 


Factor 


V 


2 


0-12 


0-6 


7-12 


Factor 


VI 


3 


0-18 


0-9 


10-18 


Factor 


VII 


T 

s 


0-18 


0-9 


10-18 


"High" 


and 


"low" or 


"yes" and "no" on a 


particular 


independ 



variable was then analyzed with the nominal levels of the Je- 
pendent variables, strategies, and tasks. 

5. Statistical. Approach 

Percentages, means, and standard deviations were used in 
analyzing independent variables and dependent variables sepa- 
rately. Chi-Square was used as a meajwire ot the significance 
of the difference betwee'n independent and dependent variables. 
As the study was to be exploratory and one objective of the 
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investigators was to formulate potential hypotheses, this 
approach seemed appropriate. Using "career commitment" as an 
example, the investigators attempted to establish: (1) wha.t 
degrees of career commitment existed within the sample, and 

< 

(2) whether degrees of career commitment were statistically 
related to use of different strategies and tasks. 

6, Fa c tor Analysis 

Factor analysis was used on two occasions during the study 
The initial ^e was to examine responses to the modified Taber- 
Vattano (1970) instrument measuring social worker client 
orientation. A second use of factor analysis was in determin- 
ing patterns in the clusters of items under school social work- 
er tasks, 

7 . Limitations 

Certain limitations in regard to data analysis were sa- 
lient. Reliability coefficients (alpha) for the independent 
variables were low, indicating weak reliability. The validity 
of the independent variable indexes are uncertain. Their 
formulations were based on a review of the literature and face 
validity found by the investigators. \ 
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APPENDIX B 

DESCRIPTION OF FACTORS 
ASSOCIATED WITH SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS 
Factor 1 
Casework Services to Child 
Percent of Variance = 53»3 



Task Description 



Rotated 

Factor 

Loading 



Scale 



'Help the child identify the conflicts and behavior which 
interferes with constructive interaction with^ others* 

^Jlelp the child gain insight into his emotional problems. 

Offer the child opportunities no talk out conflicting 
feelings and goals in order to establish priorities. 

Communicate to the child the improvement which can be 
expected in "himself and/oi: family. 

Help the child develop his personal, educational goals, 
or values.* . • 

Help the child understand his abilities. 

Help the child develop new attitudes or modify old ones. 

Help the child understand his relationships to important 
adults in his life. 

» 

Help the cliild conCrol or express his feelings appro- 
priately, J 

Interpret to tlie child reasons for his behavior "and liis 
relationship to others. 

Interpret to the child the nature of his parents'' 
authority over him. 

Work with an individual child in a casework relation- 
ship, 

<> 

Interpret to tlio child tlic nature of the school's 
authority over lilm. 

Clarify tliu scjiool's "social and academic expectations 
and rej'.ulii Lions witli the child. 



.86 
.84 

.83 

.82 
.82 
.78 



.76 



.-75 
.71 
.63 
'.63 
.60 
.57 



4.645 
4.402 

4.798 

4.479 

4.788 
4.701 
4.822 

4.530 

4.825 

4.485 

3.969 

4.588 

.4,018 

4,390 



ERIC 



174 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS 

Factor 1 
(Continued) 



ERIC 



Rotated 

Task Description Factor S9ale 
Loading ' 

Explain the ways in which a cliild's emotional or social " j , 

problems may affect his academic performance. .51 J.SO^ 

Help the teacher discover the child *s resources for / 
achieving success/ * - '51 ^/4.196 

\<ork with groups of children, using the group process. .A9 | 3.311 

' / 

Distinguish between normal and problem behavior in a ^ 

child. -^8 • I 4.940 

Discuss with the teacher the nature of her interactipns j 

with the child. -^7 .4.315 

utilise individual and/or group discuss^ion to develop ^ 
individual understanding and the .growth of a positive .AA / 4.250- 

self concept. j 

Help the teacher recognise possible differences in the ' . ^ 

value of the child and teacher. ^ , .A3 / 4.;125 



Help parents develop realistic perceptions of their 
child's academic potential and pevf orntancc, his 
limitations, and his future. 

Recognize specific social and ^educational factors 
which limit a pupil's progress. 



17:3 



Assess 'the child's functioning in relation to his ! J 

neighborhood patterns and other cultural influences. .36 ^ 4; 575 

f 

Encourage children and families to ask for and make i 
' maximum use of community "supplementary" or "enabling*' .35 > 4.^03 

services. 



.35, * A.262 



.35 5.136 



4^ 



/ 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS . 
Factor 2 

InformaLion Gathering and Services to Parents 
Percent of Variance =15.5 



Rotated 

Task Description Factor Scale 



Loading 



Obtain from parents information on the child *s behavior 

at home and his, previous development and experiences. .71 4.682 

Clarify with the parents the nature of the child^s 

problems. " . .74 4*637 

Obtain from parent'' information abou the family's 

functioning. - .71 4 •637 

Help parents see how they contribute" to their child's . - • 

problems (for example, through their own marital ' ^ 

problems, , poor home conditions, or by their particular .67 4*369 

^methods of child care). 

•■ - ^ 

Help parent develop realistic perceptions 'of their child's 
academic potential and performance, his limitation^, and 

his future* * . #'55 4.262 

Obtain information from other agencies that have had exper- 
ience with the child and/or his family. .50 4.347 

^ r 

Clarify with the parents the school's social and academic 

expec tuitions and regulations. - .49 4.397 

Make suggestions as to how the parents can improve their 

relations xv'ith their child's teacher and with his school. ^ .48 4.606 

Explain the ways in which a child's emotional or social 

problems may affect his academic perfdrmance. .45 4.904 

f / . * 

Distinguish betv;een normal and problem behavior in a 

childc ' ^ ' .43 4.940 

Encourage children and families to ask for and make * ' " 

maximum ^j^e of corimunity "supplcmenta'ry""or "^enabling" .42 4.503 

services. 

Facilitate serviccH and activities that help to modify 
the parcnits' attitude?., tlieir undcrnranding and acceptance .42 4.183 

of their children and the school. 



c 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS 

Factor 2 
, (Continued) 
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Task Description 



Ro'tated ' 
Factor 
Loading 



Scale 



Rccogni/je specific social and educational factors which 
limit a pupil's progress. 

Assess the child* s functioning in'relation to his neighbor- 
hood patterns and other cultural influences. 



Help the teaclvCr recognize possible differences in the 
value of the child and teacher. 

Facilitate services and activities that help to develop " " 
skills which will iipprove the family'^s influence with 
the child. - ^ ' , 

Obtain psychiatric, psychological, or social casework 
consultations when problems in 4i^^-S^^sis occur. 

Consult with other special service personnel to develop 
and coordinate an overall treatment approach for the child. 

Discuss with the teacher the nature of her interactions 
with the child. 



.41 
.40 
*.40 
.38 

< 

.38 
.37 
.36 



5.136- 
4*575 ' 
4.125 
3.910 

3.814- 
3.970 
4*315 ■ 



ERIC 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TiVSKS 
Factor 3 

Communicv Leadership and Pnrt^'cipation 
Percent of Variance =8.1 



Task Description 



Help -to biing about new outside-of-schopl programs through 
work with part-time employees or o'ther interested persons. 

Plan cfr, conduct? educational meetings with groups of parents 
to increase their 'knowledge about their children* s develop- 
ment, their ro!Le as {Jarciits, aad so on. ^ * 

Work wit:h coirjiiunity agcxicies, ^individuals In identification* 
and coordination of unmet needs of the cominunity. » 

Encourage administratorc to d<^velop. cooperative* working 
relati:^nships with comrauviity agencies. - * , 

Identify and point out to appropriate indi.viduals and 
groups the relative effectiveness of new cfpproaches? 'chosen. 

Facilitate services and activities that help to mQdify the 
parents' attitudes, .their* understanding and acceptance of 
their children and the school. 

V .It. 
Work wxth school administrators, individually or in groups, 

to examine '^he sympt-oms and determine the causes of pfob- 

l<ims in thev school syst;em. *: 



Rotated 

Factor 

Loading 



.63^ 
.59 
.59 

.59 

.49. 
.48 



Scale 
Mean 



Work with groups of parqnts to organize anu channel their 
concerns about the problems of t^jeir school system. 



2.677 



2.470 



2.463 



3.423- 



3.139 



•3.485 



4.183 



.36 » 3.302 



i 
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' SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS 
Factof A 

Involvement and Policymaking with School ^Personnel 
Percent of Variance = 6,6 



Task Description 



Involve th'e principal in plans concerning a case and 
suggest ways lie may help deal v/ith the problefn. 

Discuss with the teacher the nature of interactions 
with the child* 

%. 

Consult with school administrator in the formation of 
administrative policy which directly affects the 
welfare of pupils.. 

Assist in in-service training of teachers or admin-- 
istratorfj. ' 

Participates on, school committees to improve effec- 
tiveness of all the special services. 
♦ 

Help teacher discover Che child's resources for 
achievlnj; success. 



Rotated 

Factor 

Loading 



.59 
.47 

.44 ^ 

.38 
.38 

I 

.36 

/ 



Scale 
Mean 



4.430 
4. -315 
3.301 



2.401 
' 2.939 
4.196 



-I 



ERIC 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS 
Factor 5 
Home Visiting 
Percent of Variance = /*.6 



/ 



Task Description 



T 



Check on attendance by making home visits in cases of ' 
prolonged or unexplained absences, 

Make^egular visits to parents co maintain a liaison 
between home and school in order ,to reinforce parents' 
interest and concern for their child *s school life* 



Rotated . 
Factor Scale 
.Loading MecTn 



.72 3*705 



.61 4.060 



1 



I ■ 



SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS 
Factor 6 

Interpretation of Authority Relationships to Parents & Child 

Percent of Variance=3.8 



Task Description 



Rotated 

Factor 

Loading 



Interpret to parents who are ignoring school regulations the 
nature of the school's authority and its expectations. 

Interpret to the child the nature of the school's authority 
over him. 

Interpret to the child the nature of his parents* authority 
over him. 



.66 
.61 
.42 



/ 
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V SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK TASKS . . 
I'actor 7 

Planning and Assessment of Srhool Services 
Percent of Variance = 3.1 



Task Description 



RotatccK 
Factor 
Loading " 



Scale ' 
Mean 



Work v;ith school administrators, ipdividually or in groups, 
to examine the symptoms and determine the causes of problems 
in the .school system. 



.54 



3.302 



/ 
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